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A Study in the Economic Condition of 
Ancient India 

mTEODUCTION 

rilHEEE are many problems relating to the study of the 
economic conditions of ancient India which have not 
been adequately dealt with by any writers on the subject. 
For example, to what extent were the conditions of the 
country under its Hindu rulers reflected in India under 
Muhammadan sway ? Is there any evidence to suggest that 
some kind of survey of the culturable lands had been made 
under the ancient Hindu regime ? Can any relation be 
discovered between the records of that period and the revenue 
records of Akbar’s time as contained in the Am-i-Ahban ? 
Can we trace any analogy between the ancient territorial 
divisions and those in use under Muhammadan rule ? or in 
the system of maintaining local police stations for the pro- 
tection of the country and the arrest of criminals ? or in the 
weights and measures employed, or in the coinage in use ? 
Do the figures indicating the strength of the fighting forces 
available from different parts of the country in the two periods 
assist us to draw any comparisons ? 

Side by side with these questions, other subjects of inquiry 
call for full and impartial investigation. What was the form 
of the political and administrative organization in ancient 
India ? Was India, or any part thereof, under a democratic 
or republican system of government, or did the conditions 
resemble more the feudal organization of mediaeval Europe ? 
What were the relations between the rulers and the land- 
owners, and between the landowners and their tenants ? 
What was the social status of the ruling classes, and of the 
labouring orders ? What, again, was the economic condition 
of the lower grades of society ? Was the standard of living 
of the labouring classes high or low ? And to form any definite 
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opinion on this question it is essential first of all to ascertain 
the rates of wages paid and the prices of the common foodstuffs. 

It is with the above problems that I seek to deal in the 
present thesis. In the sections treating of the territorial 
divisions, the population and weights and measures evidence 
is disclosed that tends to show that the record presented by 
Abul-Fazl in his Am-i-ATcbarl vras based to some extent at 
least on records that had also been maintained in the Hindu 
period. The statistics given in respect of the numbers of 
mahdls or parganas, the information supplied as to the 
number of troops on the muster-roll, and as to weights, 
measures and coins bear a remarkably close resemblance to 
the facts and figures revealed by my investigations into the 
conditions of the Hindu period, a resemblance that cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to chance. 

In Chapter VI, I have sought to show what were the actual 
position and powers of the aristocratic classes and their 
relations with the rulers of their countries ; and, if the inter- 
pretation of certain terms therein suggested be accepted, it 
will be seen that the social and administrative organization 
in ancient India was similar in more respects than one to 
the feudal system of mediaeval Europe, and resembled that 
in old Rajputana as described by Tod, and that of the Chamba 
State as recorded by Dr. Vogel. In Chapter V, I have tried to 
frame from the only data that seem to afford a possible clue 
a rough estimate of the total population of the eighty-four 
coimtries (desa) comprised in ancient India. 

Chapters III and IV are devoted to a study of the 
weights, measures, and coinage, the rate of interest and the 
prices of foodstuffs and other things, as ascertainable from the 
ancient literature and the inscriptions available up to date. 
In Chapter VII the same sources have been minutely examined 
to discover what were the wages of labour, and w^hat the 
standard of living of the labouring classes in those early days. 

In the course of these inquiries it has been necessary 
to 'Consider several important statements and statistical 
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figures, some of wliicli had been rejected by scholars on 
the ground of Oriental exaggeration 'b or on other 
grounds had been interpreted in some novel way. 
For instance, there are the figures recorded by, 
Hiuan Tsang under the term translated hitherto as 

circuit My first aim was to try and find the source from 
which he had derived his information, and, next, to decide 
what was the most reasonable interpretation to be placed 
upon them. If my solution be accepted, the figures recorded 
by the traveller can be reconciled with other information 
that has been handed down to us ; and they would go to show, 
moreover, that only about half of the total area of India 
had by that time been siuveyed, the remainder probably 
consisting of hills, forest and jungle not yet fully explored. 
In this connexion I have been able to show from Samskrta 
sources that the correct number of countries (dcsa) comprised 
in ancient India was eighty-four. Hiuan Tsang had given 
descriptions of eighty-two countries, while Sir A. Cunning- 
ham had sought to reduce this number still further. Attention 
is then directed to further details contained in the old 
Hindu records, leading to a new interpretation of the w^ord 
grama, so constantly used in the ancient writings and in the 
epigraphical records. In the Southern Indian inscriptions 
some figures are given which had been interpreted as meaning 
the numbers of towns or villages within certain areas. I have 
shown that the word grama or other synonymous term used 
in those records does not mean village, town, or city, but an 
estate, or a ‘ survey village or mauza. I believe this to be 
the first time that such an interpretation has been assigned 
to the word grama, I have quoted passages from Saiiiskrta 
works which record in some instances the same numbers of 
gramas as given in the inscriptions ; and I have cited references 
which disclose that Muhammadan writers have also recorded 
corresponding figures. 

Attention has next been devoted (Chapter II} to the 
smaller territorial divisions, known janapada, gana, and 
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gulma, and tlieir administration. With the aid of passages 
from the Puranas I have calculated approximate^ the 
average area of a janapada and of a gana or a inaT^dah, and 
of a city proper and of the larger area, including suburbs, 
which I call a ' city-jurisdiction As a result of these 
researches, it has been found possible to give a reasonable 
interpretation to certain passages in the jdtalcas, in which the 
''circuit'’ of some janapadas has been stated, and so over- 
come the objections raised by Dr. Fleet as to the reliability 
of these records. At the same time another fact of great 
importance was discovered, namely that the number of 
ganas closely corresponded to the number of mahdls or 
parganas mcoided in the Am-i-Akhan. In the Kdmandaldya- 
nlti'-sdra different sources of revenue are classified under 
vargas, a term meaning ' classes ' or ' groups ' ; 
while in the Aln-i-Akban the term maJidl is used in 
the same sense. A careful study of the use of these expressions 
has enabled me to elucidate the confusion between the numbers 
of mahdls and parganas. I have further suggested 
that the word stlidna used in the Artha-sdstra of 
Kaiitalya should be understood in the technical sense of 
' police station a sense in which it is still employed at the 
present day under the form thdnd. This interpretation has 
rendered intelligible the character of the people called caps 
(or cdras) and hhaps in the inscriptions. They appear to have 
been half soldiers, half police, stationed at the sthdnas for the 
protection of the countryside against thieves and criminals, 
and to assist the revenue collectors in enforcing payment of 
the government dues. The description of an ancient thdnd' 
quoted from the Prama-vydkarandnga-siitra will be a revela- 
tion to such as may desire to trace the origin and development 
of the modern police-station. 

After investigating these aspects of the administration I 
have endeavoured to find out the real status and powers of 
the ruling classes (Chapter VI) who owned estates (gramas)^ 
and were called sdmanta, rajanaka^ rdjan, rajaputm^ hhoja^ 
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rdya^ ganardya, gana, o/mdtya^ grdmam, rddmm^ rd'^d, etc. 
Hitherto the sdmanta of the Artlia-sdstra of Kaiitalya aad the 
fdgan of other Samskrta literature has constantly been translated 
as ^ king The interpretation of these terms proposed by me, 
if established, will involve a fundamental change in hitherto 
accepted views. The rules which have so far been understood 
as dealing with the king and his subjects refer, according to 
my interpretation, to the relations between the estate-owners 
and his tenants, and others living on their estates. Thus the 
taxes relating to pasture and cattle, etc,, and the privilege of 
free labour, must be regarded as having been realized and 
enjoyed by the estate-owners, who in their turn were obliged 
to pay from one-fourth to one-sixth of their income to their 
suzerain and, in some cases, the amount fixed by old agree- 
ments {samdM), As a result of my inquiries it would seem 
that the samclliis (agreements) described in the Artlm-mstfa 
of Kautalya and the Kdmmulahiya-nlti-sdra should be under- 
stood as agreements between the estate-owners ■ and : their 
suzerain, and not as treaties between independent kings. 
This interpretation, if accepted, will shed a light, on -the 
question of the proprietary rights in land in aiieieiit India 
and at the same time furnish a basis for further research, ■ as, 
for example, into the history of the dues and imposts realizcMi 
from the tenants and sub-tenants by the landowners at the 
present day. (In Oiidh these dues, according to iny inquiries,, 
number some 150. See Chapter VII, p. 161, note 2.) The 
militia eniplo}''ed b);' estate-owners vrere called fdyilms In the 
time of Dr. Francis Buchanan;, and he was quite right, in 
understanding this to be an old organization. The passage on 
the subject of pdikkas quoted by me from the Prdma-tnjdkum- 
ndfiga-sutra will show that the institution was. already in 
existence about the beginning of the Christian era.. The 
employment of pdikkas for the purpose of oppression and 
plunder shows the power of estate-owners in those days. 
Hitherto th&.adliyaksa of .Kautalya has been interpreted as 
meaning ‘ superintendent* of a public department*, e.g. 
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SWidhjaksa, as superintendent of agriculture ; Godhyahsa^ 
as superintendent of cows, etc. For the first time I believe 
this interpretation lias been disputed. They appear to me 
to have been overseers of the crown lands, and of the king’s 
cattle, etc. The word janapada has been translated by 
Dr. *%amasastrin as ‘ kingdom The interpretation given by 
me to this word has an important influence in lowering the 
status of these overseers. According to my interpretation 
the territorial division called janapada was ordinarily only 
about ten square yojanas in area. The duties of adhyaksas 
were confined therefore to this area. Their work was com- 
paratively light, so they were paid each 1,000 panas a month. 
The pay of the higher officers who administered the whole 
janapada, like the samdhartr, etc., was far higher. The 
management of large estates in the time of Dr. Buchanan 
bears some resemblance to the management prescribed by 
Kautalya in respect of the king’s property. The general 
conclusion drawn by me from my investigations is that ancient 
India was similar in many aspects of its social organization 
to feudal Europe of the mediaeval ages. There is no doubt 
these estate-owners were often united under a federation 
called ga^a, interpreted by some writers as meaning a republic. 
But a combination of feudal chiefs for a particular period or 
for a special purpose is a different thing from a republican 
system of government. 

The comparison with feudal Europe led on to the subject 
of military service, and I have been tempted to frame an 
estimate of the total war-strength of the country from the 
data supplied in the description of the great war in the 
MahdbMrata, the Greek accounts of Alexander’s campaigns 
in the Panjab and the statistics contained in the Am-i-Akban, 
The resultant figures, as will be seen, correspond in a remark- 
able manner. It would appear that the head of each sdmanta 
family in ancient India was expected to join the army of his 
suzerain in person, or, in case of inability, to provide a substi« 
tiite, or in other words that each estate (grama) furnished at 
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least one fighting man in time of war. Having calculated the 
approximate total number of gramas in the whole of India 
from such material as is available for the purpose, I have upon 
this and other bases attempted to give a rough estimate of 
the total population. This is the first occasion on which such 
estimates of total population and fighting strength have been 
suggested. 

Much labour has been devoted to the investigation of the 
economic condition of the working classes. For this two 
essential factors had first to be determined, namely (1) the 
rates of wages, and (2) the prices of the ordinary food-stuffs 
at the time. The difficulties attending such inquiry are so 
great that they have hitherto deterred scholars from 
attempting it. In the Southern Indian inscriptions wages and 
prices have been recorded sometimes in weights of paddy 
and sometimes in coins named kalanju, Jcdsu, and akka. The 
chief difficulty perhaps lay in ascertaining the value of the 
akka. Assuming this coin at first to be equivalent to a copper 
panUj I found this would involve the conclusion that wages 
and prices had remained practically stationary between the 
era, say, of the early Guptas and the eleventh century a.d., 
a conclusion which on the face of it was improbable, and 
conflicted with other evidence. Moreover, the adoption of 
this value would mean that the kalanju would represent a 
gold mdsaka of about 7 -2 grains, which raised further difficulties 
in respect of the manjddi and kunn. The prices recorded for 
jewellery necessitated taking the akka to have been a gold 
pana, or fanam as it was called in Southern India. On this 
basis it was found that the rise in prices between the period 
of Kautalya and the eleventh century a.d. would be about 
seven-fold, which is perhaps not excessive, having regard to 
the vast changes that had taken place in the conditions of 
the continent during the intervening period. It is possible 
that the old copper pana was ultimately converted into a 
gold pana or fanam, to correspond with the rise that had 
occurred in prices ; and thus the fines recorded in the old 
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law-tooks in copper panas would become adjusted to tbe 
changed economic conditions. Whether this be the correct 
explanation of the origin of the gold fanam or not, there 
can be little or no doubt that prices did rise to this extent. 
We may fairly assume that in very ancient times prices 
would alter slowly, as economic conditions were then compara- 
tively stationary. When the continent became extensively 
convulsed by inroads and invasions from the north-west and 
west, economic conditions would alter with great rapidity. 
The economic data ascertainable from the Ariha-sdstm of 
Kautalya may thus be of considerable value in helping to 
assign a date to the work as it has come down to us. The 
considerations here indicated may fairly, I think, be regarded 
as pointing to an early date, perhaps not later than the 
times of the early Gupta sovereigns. And in this connexion 
I should note that for the purposes of this thesis I have 
used the expression Early Hindu Period ’’ as referring to 
the period in which the Ariha-sdstra of Kautalya was compiled. 

After disposing of the difficulties encountered in connexion 
with the coins and weights given in the old inscriptions an 
attempt was next made to ascertain the rates of wages and 
the prices of foodstuffs, etc. In this inquiry I have derived 
most valuable help from the records of wages in the Nepal 
inscriptions published by Professor Sylvain Levi. These have 
been collated by me, and from them I have compiled a very 
interesting table. Although doubt has been felt as to the 
value of these records, I am now thoroughly satisfied that they 
are reliable, and embody valuable information. The Southern 
Indian table of wages has been compiled with great care from 
all the hitherto published inscriptions. Similar pains have 
been taken in the preparation of the table of prices. A very 
rare, and as yet unpublished, manuscript on prices, attributed 
to Katyayana, has also been appended. The determination of 
the rates of wages and the prices of food-staffs has shed a 
flood of light upon the contemporary economic conditions 
of the working classes. 
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Economics is a very wide subject ; to deal with the 
economics of ancient India in all branches would be a life- 
long task. Only a few aspects of the subject can be considered 
here. Having taken the grama as a starting point, I have 
tried to collect all material concerning it. Understanding 
this term to mean an estate or a fiscal village, itself a part of 
a larger fiscal division called janapada>, I was led to inquire 
into the management thereof from the point of view of 
revenue administration, and into the political and economic 
position of the owners of these gramas and of the people 
living thereon. These subjects are dealt with in Chapters I, 
II, V, VI, and VII. The treatment of the subjects of wages 
and the standard of living in Chapter VII called for considera- 
tion of the prices of food-stuSs and other necessaries, as well 
as of the modern equivalents of ancient Indian weights, 
measures, and coins, which are dealt with in Chapters III 
and IV. 

In this thesis, it should be noted further, I have confined 
myself to evidence which hitherto has either not been noticed, 
or else not adequately appreciated ; and I have suggested 
a number of new and original interpretations on questions 
that have already been raised. I have intentionally avoided 
any unacknowledged repetition of facts that have already 
been satisfactorily established by others. 

Important information has been gleaned from a source, 
the value of which wdll be increasingly appreciated as it 
comes to be better known, namety the Jain literature, which 
has been extensively and carefully perused in the course of 
my researches. The whole of the published Southern Indian 
inscriptions and all the volumes of the Epigraphia Indica 
have been examined and studied. Besides the Samskrta 
literature in all its important branches, a special study has 
been made of Kautalya’s ArtJia-sdstra in the Samskrta text. 
For the Muhammadan period the standard authorities have 
been consulted, and in particular I should like to express 
my obligation to Mr. W. H. Moreland’s two valuable works 
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dealing with, the period from Akbar to Aurangzeb. The 
records of the early statistical surveys made under the auspices 
of the British Government have also been examined. 

The author feels deeply indebted to Professor T. E. 
Gregory, under whose guidance he carried on his research 
work, and to Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E., who advised him 
from time to time, suggested many new points and assisted 
him in revising the thesis for the press. He desires to express 
his warm thanks to Professor R. L. Turner for so very kindly 
reading through the proofs and revising the Samskrta passages. 
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CHAPTEE I 


, TEREITOEIAL DIVISIONS IN .ANCIENT INDIA 
I. Regmons and Countries 

rjlHERE are many problems connected with the territorial 
divisions of ancient India. Among them two are very 
important, viz. (1) the numbers and dimensions of Indian 
countries as given by Hiuan Tsang and (2) the numerical 
designations found in inscriptions, qualifying the names of 
countries and of territorial divisions, which have been inter- 
preted as meaning the numbers of “ villages, towns, and 
cities ’’ comprised therein. We are familiar with the fact,’"’ 
says Dr. J. F. Fleet in his article on the Dimensions of Indian 
Cities and Countries {JRAS., vol. xxxix, 1907, p. 641), '' that 
Hiuen Tsiang has usually, if not quite always, indicated the 
dimensions of the various countries described by him. He 
has done so by stating sometimes the length and breadth, 
sometimes the circuit. For instance, he has told us that Kan- 
t’o-lo, Gandhara — the capital of which was Pu-lii-sha-pu-lo, 
Purushapura, Peshawar — measured about 1,000 li = 121*21 
miles from east to west, and 800 li = 96*96 miles from south 
to north (Julien, Memoires, i, 104). So, again, he has told us 
that the Cheh-ka, Takka, country — the old capital of which 
was She-ka-lo, Sakala, Sialkot — ^had a circuit of about 10,000 
li = 1212*12 miles {ibid., 189). And he has usually indicated 
in a similar manner the dimensions of the capital cities; 
thus, he has told us that Pu-lu-sha-pulo and She-ka-lo had 
circumferences of about 40 li and 20 li = 4'84 and 2*42 miles 
respectively. Whence did Hiuen Tsiang obtain these details ? 
Was it from ofScial records, or from the Buddhist books, or 
from what other source ? ’’ 

He may have obtained the figures either from the official 
records or from the people on the spot. Other details of 
a topographical character given in his narrative are 
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found to have been so carefully and accurately recorded that it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that he should have been 
careless in respect of the territorial divisions and their dimen- 
sions; and we should rather seek to discover whether the 
correct interpretation of his figures has hitherto been given. 
If we could ascertain the source from which they were 
obtained, it might be possible to explain their meaning, and 
so remove the difficulties which scholars have found in 
reconciling them with known facts. 

It appears, so far as my investigations have gone, that, at 
least from the seventh century to the eleventh century a.d., 
ancient India was divided into five regions and eighty-four 
countries (dem)} These five regions consisted of (1) Northern 
India (Uttarapatha), (2) Western India (Pascad-desa), 
(3) Central India (Madhya-desa), (4) Eastern India (Purva- 
desa), and (5) Southern India (Daksinapatha).^ On account 
of this five-fold division the Chinese traveller Hiuan Tsang, 
who travelled through India in the seventh century a.d., 
called it by the name of the Five Indies 

Northern India comprised the Panjab, Kashmir, and 
Eastern Afghanistan, and included twenty-one kingdoms, 
namely (1) ^aka, (2) Kekaya, (3) Vokkana, (4) Huiia, (5) Vana- 
yuja, (6) Kamboja, (7) Vahlika, (8) Vahlava, (9) Lampaka, 
(10) Kuluta, (11) Kira, (12) Tangana,(13)Tusara,(14)Turiiska, 
(15) Barbara, (16) Harahuva, (17) Huhuka, (18) Sahuda, 
(19) Hamsa-marga, (20) Ramatha, and (21) Karakaiitha. 
Perhaps the Sarasvati river may have been the boundary 
between Northern and Central India. 

Western India comprised Western Rajputana, Sindh, 
Kacch and Gujarat, and contained ten kingdoms, namely 

1 Caturasitir desafe. ■GaudadvanyakiibjadvaiiUaka-Kalinganga- Vaiiga- 
Kiirangacalya-Kamak§a-Odra . . . Abkira - Narmadiltata - dvipa - desai ceti 
(Knrya.Mhsa, by Vijiayacandra, quoted in the Kavya-inimamsa, by C. D. 
Dalai in his note on page 24.) 

2 Prthfidakat parata iittarapathah . . . Devasabhayali para-tal?. 

purvadesaii .... Tatra Varanasyah paratab purvadesali . . . .Mahi^matyab 
parato dakpua-pathali. . • • ^ 
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(1) Deva-sablia, (2) Sui'astra, (3) Daseraka, (4) Travana, 
(5) Blirgukacclia, (6) Kacchiya, (7) Anarta, (8) xArbuda, 
(9) Brahmanavalia, and (10) Yavana. The Narmada river 
on tbe south, the Devasabha on the east, the Sarasvati river 
on the north and the sea-coast on the west were the boundaries 
of Western India. 

Eastern India comprised the modern Bihar, Bengal, Assam, 
and Orissa, and the ancient Kalinga-rastra. It included 
sixteen kingdoms, namely (1) Anga, (2) Kaiinga, (3) Kosala, 
(4) Tosala, (5) Utkala, (6) Magadha, (7) Mudgara, (8) Videha, 
(9) Nepala, (10) Pimdra, (11) Pragjyotisa, (12) Tamaliptaka, 
(13) Malada, (14) Mallavartaka, (15) Snhma, and (16) Brah- 
niottara. 

Southern India comprised the whole of the country from 
Kalihga to Kohkana and from the Narmada to Ceylon, and 
included twenty-one kingdoms, namely (1) Maharastra, 

(2) Mahisaka, (3) Asmaka, (4) Vidarbha, (5) Kuntala, (6) Kra- 
tha-kaisika, (7) Surparaka, (8) Kahci, (9) Kerala, (10) Kavera, 
(11) Murala, (12) Vanavasaka, (13) Simhala, (14) Co(Ja, 
(15) Dandaka, (16) Paiidya, (17) Pallava, (18) GMga, (19) 
Nasikya, (20) Kohkana, and (21) Kollagiri.^ 

Central India comprised the eastern portion of Rajputana 
and the whole of the Gangetic plain from Thanesar to Benares. 

^ Pythiidakat parata uttarapathah. Yatra Saka-Kekaya-Vokkana-Huna- 
Vapayiija -Kamboja-Valhika -Valhava - Lampaka - Kuiuta > Kira - Tangana- 
Tui^ara- Turu^ka- Barbara - Harahuva - Huhuka- Sahuda » Haipsamarga • 
Pwamatlia -Kara-kantba-prabbrtayo janapadab Himalaya-Kulindrendra- 
Kila-Candi'adayab parvatah .... 

Devasabhayali paratab pascaddesab- Tatra Devasabha- Sura^tra- 
Daseraka-Travana - Bhi’gukaccha - Kacchiyanartarbiida - Brahmanavaha- 
V'avana-prablirtayo Janapadah .... 

Tatra Varanasyab paratab purvadesab. Yatranga-Kalinga- Kosala - 
Tosaiotkaia -Magadha -Mudgara - Videha -NepMa -Piindra -Pragjyotisa -Tama- 
liptaka. - Malada - Mallavarttaka - Suhma - Brahmottara - prabhrtayo jana- 
padab. . . . 

Mahi^matyab parato dak^^inapathah. Yatra Maharastra-Mahi§a- 
kaimaka - Vidarbha - Kuntala - Krathakaisika - Surparaka - Kanci - Kerala- 
Kavera - Murala- Vanavasaka - Siiphala - .Coda - Bapdaka - Pandya Pa.llava,- 
Gihga-Nasikya-Kauhkapa-KolIagiri-Vallara-prabhytayo- jaimpadab. . .. .. . ' 

pp. ^ 
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Eajasekhara, tke poet, does not give the names of its com- 
ponent kingdoms, but there is no doubt that, with the help 
of Hiuan Tsang, these names could be restored. It probably 
consisted of the following sixteen kingdoms r—fl) Kuru- 
ksetra, (2) Matsya, (3) Srughna, (4) Madavara and Brahma- 
piira, (5) Govisana, (6) Ahicchatra, (7) Pilosana and Sam- 
kasya, (8) Surasena, (9) Kanyakiibja, (10) Ayodhya, (11) 
Hayamuklia, (12) Prayaga, (13) Kausanibi, (14) Kiisapura, 
(15) Vaisakha, and (16) KasL Not having access to the 
original Samskrta sources, Sir Alexander Cunningham 
included some portions of Eastern and Western India with 
Central India : in reality it contained only sixteen kingdoms, 
and not thirty-seven, as he thought. 

As to the geographical division of Ancient India into 
nine regions, as given by Varahamihira and in the Puranas, 
it was perhaps made from the astronomical point of view, and 
adopted by poets and literary folk for providing similes 
with the lotus, and sometimes with the human body, which 
contains, according to the Hindu belief, nine ‘ entrances ■’ 
for the senses. The 8ncahra-samhara4antm may be quoted 
as a good instance of how these nine divisions were used to 
furnish similes.^ The went so far as 

to specify the ruling planet together with the name of the 
country representing each main division.^ 


1 ^nmhnmmbara Tmiira, pp. 30~1. 

Atiia nava-gralia-puja-vidhi}i. 

Madhye vartulakara- man dale pratyanmuldiaip luilifiga^lesajam. . . . 
Suryasya dak§ina-dig-bhage trikonakara-niandale daksinabiiimukham 
AvantulekijaiJi. . . . Suryasya purva-dig-bbage paneadionakara-niandale 
pranmukham Bhojakataka’demjmn , . . . Surj^asyaguieya-digbhage catiirasra- 
kara-maiidale pratyaiimukham YamunMesajani' Atfe:yd,~gotmya.m. . . . 
Suryasyaisana-dig-bliage banakara-mandaie pranmukbain 
Atreya-gotrajam. . . . Suryasyottara-dig-bhage dirgba-eaturasra-mandala 
udanmukham Angii’asa-gotrajam. . . . Suryasjra paseima- 

dig-bhage dhanur-akara-mapdaie udanmukbam Kasyapa-gotrajani . . . 
Saurdstra-desajaiTi, Suryasya nai-rtya-dig«bbage Surpakara-mandale 

daksinabbimukham Barbara-demjmri. . . . Suryasya vayavya-dig-bbage 
db vajakara-maiidaie daksinabbimukbam Antarvedi-desajam. . . . {Bodhd- 
yana-grhyasutra, adbyaya 17, prasna 1, pp. 196-205.) 
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In connexion with the number of countries Cunningham 
separated Persia and Ceylon from India proper, and reduced 
the number of eighty-two countries, as given by Hiuan Tsang, 
to eighty ; but, as a matter of fact, two kingdoms should be 
added to make up the number eighty-four, as described by 
Vinayacandra in his Kdvya4ikm. Ceylon was for a long time 
considered to be a portion of India and at one time more 
definitely as the fourth district of Malayad It was repre- 
sented at the Rdja-sm/a sacrifice of Yudhisthira, and played 
an important part in epic poetry. It embraced the Buddhist 
religion in the time of ilsoka, and always took a leading part 
ill the sea-borne trade of southern India. 

Persia was a vast country, and some of its frontier districts 
were included in the Aparanta, Barbara, and Yavana kingdoms 
of India. It exported fine horses and other valuable articles 
to India, and Indian goods to the kingdoms of the west. 
'' They (the people of Palmyra), being merchants,’’ says 
Appian, “ bring from Persia to Arabia Indian commodities, 
which they dispose of to the Eomans.” 2 Kalidasa included 
it among the countries conquered by Eaghu,^ and the Mauryan 
Emperor Candragupta annexed a portion thereof to his own 
empire, The Indians,” ivrites Strabo, “ occupy (in part) 
some of the countries situated along the Indus, which formerly 
belonged to the Persians. Alexander deprived the Ariani of 
them, and established there settlements of his own. But 
Seleiikiis Nikator gave them to Sandrokottus, in consequence 
of a marriage contract, and received in return 500 elephants,” ^ 
As to its boundary, Pliny says that “most writers do not 

^ Tatra Vindliyadayal^ pratitasvarupa Malaya vise§as tu catvarati. 
Tei?u prathamali : — “ Amulaya?telj phanive^titanaiii saccandananam 
Jananandanaiiam Kakkola-kaiia-maricair-yutanam jatitarunam. ca sa 
janma-bliumil:!." . . . Caturthali ; — “ Sa tatra camikara-ratna-citraih 
prSsadamala-valabliir vitarikaili. Dvarargala-baddha-snresvaranka Lanketi 
ya Ravana-rajadhanl.” {Kcivya-nmmmsa, p. 92.) 

" McCMndle’s Am. Ind., p. 214. 

ParasikaiBs tato jetum pratasthe sthala-vartmana, {Raghuvwnm, 
Canto ivy verse 60.) . 

^ Cunningham’s Am. Geo., Ed. 1924, p. 18. Cp. McCrindie, op. cit., 
pp. 88-9. 
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fix the Indus as the western boundary (of India), but add to 
it the four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachotse, Arii, and 
Paropamisadae — thus making the River Cophes its extreme 
boundary 

The division of India into eighty-four countries seems very 
old. The Bdrhaspatya-artha-sdstra gives the number of the 
principal countries as eighteen, that of the minor countries 
as seventeen, that of the marshy land countries as twenty -five, 
that of the hill countries as twenty, and that of the miscel- 
laneous countries as four, making the total number eighty- 
four. It informs us, further, regarding the area of each country, 
which in some places is the same as that given by Hiuan 
Tsang and in other places slightly more or less. The names 
of the countries, together with the areas, as given by the 
Bdrhaspatya-artha-sdstra^^ may be arranged in table in the 
following manner 


^ Cniiiungham, Anc. Geog. of India, Ed. 1924, pp. 17-18. 

“ 86. Ramasi'^tis catvariin^accimtaiii daksiiiottare asahyam dvadaisa 
Visvamitrasr§tir ekadaAa. 87. Nepalani catiiliiatam. SS. Purva-samiidra- 
tire varupatah samudrantam asta-yojana. 89. Panca-sata-dvitayam 
Dttaralatain Pixrvalatarp ca. 90. Kasi-Paficala-dvitayam. asltilv 91. Kekaya- 
Synjayam !?a. 5 ti}>. 92. Matsya-Magadham satam. 93. Malava-Saknntam 

a^itik* 94. Kosalavantiti ^astih. 95. Saihya-Vaidarbha-dvitayam 
sata-dvayam. 96. Vaideha-Kauravam satam. 97. Kamboja-Dasarnam 
asitib. 98, Ete maha-visayah. 99. Ete khaiii caturilsrab. 100. Aratta- 
Balblkau dak»5inottaratab sa-ta-matrau purva-pascad dviidasau. 101. Saka- 
Saurastraii caturasraii catvarimsat. 102. Aiiga-Vafiga-Kalingab satamii- 
tras caturasras ca. 103. Kasmira-Hunamba?tba-Siiidhavah .satamatrfis 
caturasras ca. 104. Kirata-Sauvira-Cola-Pandya uttare daksine sthilih 
satatparam sasti-matrab* 105. Yadava-Kafici-vi^ayam catvariiusacadiata- 
matram. 106. Ete upavisayab- 107. Saptadvonkanas eatid.i.satamutra 
dvadasa ^adra^trau ca. 108, Ete anupab* 109. Sahyadrau catvaro 
girivi§ayab. 110. Srlparvate dvayam. 111. Ilaivataka ckab. 112. 
Vindliye paiica. 113. Kumara ekam. 114. Mahandn^ trayarn. nr>. 
Pariyatre trayarn. 116. Sarve daksinottarata h paricasati-rnrdrah purs utah 
pascat pafica-yojanab samab. 117. Miecche yavatia-visayah parvatiyah. 
(Le Miiseon, 33, pp. 1915-16.) 

70. Tatrottare Himavan. 71. Tasya daksiiie Nava-silhasrl bhuh. 72. Tatra, 
dakijipatyo Bbaratab khan dab. (bes Miiseoii, B~irha,spolya--sffti-ri, iii, 
p.'.i43.):,. 
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TABLE 

NO. 

I 



A rea in 



Area in 

Coimfries, 

yojanas ? 


Countries. 

Itojanas 1 

I. Uttara-Lata 

. 'l05 

1. 

Aratta 

100 X 12 

2. Purva-Lata 

. 105 

2. 

Vrdhika 

. iOO X 12 

3. Kas! 

. SO 

3. 

^5aka 

40' 

4. Paficala 

. 80 

4. 

Suraijtra - 

. 40 

5. Ivekaya . 

. 60 

5. 

Anga 

. 100 

6. .Sriljava. 

60 

6. 

Vanga 

. 100 

7. Mai.sya 

. 100 

7. 

Kalinga 

, 100 

8. MnuCidha . 

. 100 

8. 

Kasmira . 

. 100 

9. Malava . 

. 90 

9. 

Hun a 

. 100 

10. Sakujitn , 

90 

10. 

Ambastha . 

. 100 

11. Kcsida 

60 

11. 

Sindhu 

. 100 

12, Avanti 

60 

12. 

Kirata 

. 100-60 ? 

13. Saihw‘1 

. 100 ? 

13. 

Sauvira 

. 100-60 ? 

14. Taid'arklia 

. 100 ? 

14. 

Cola 

. 100-60 ? 

15. Vaideha . 

. 100 

15. 

Pandya 

. 100-60 ? 

16. Kuril 

. 100 

16. 

Yadava 

. 140 

17. Kiimboja . 

. 80 

17. 

Kanci 

. 140 

18. Dasarna . 

. 80 





Total = 18 


ipai countries 


Total — 17 Minor countries 




{upai 


’mtja). 


7 kingdoms of Konkana . . 104 

12 ,, dvadasa-rastra . 104 ? 

6 ,, 9 ad-rastra . . — ? 

Total = 25 kingdoms of low lands 


4 kingdoms on the Saihya Mt. 

oO X 0 

2 

,, ,, 

firl Mt. . 

50 X 5 

o 


Raivataka 

50 X 5 

5 

>J ns 

Vindhya Mt. . 

50 X 5 

1 


Kiimara Mt. . 

50 X 5 

3 

JJ „ 

Mahendra Mt. . 

50 X 5 

3 

5? 

Pariyatra Mt. . 

50 X 5 

Total 

“ 20 kingdoms 

on hills, each ! 

having 

average area of about 70 yojanas. 



1. Bama-srsti . 

. 140, 

112 ? 


2. Visvamitra-srsti . 

Ill 


3. Nepal 


104 


4. Vanina 

. 108 

(8?) 


Total = 4 miscellaneous kingdoms. 

Total of countries mentioned in the Ba rhispatya-arth = 

84 (18 17 ~f" 4 ~j~ d" 20 = 84). 

Tliexe is probably iiiiicli truth in the figures, given by Hiuan 
Tsang, if we understand them to refer to the area and not 
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to the circumference of each kingdom. Take, for instance, 
the kingdoms of Gurjara, Valabhi, Surastra, Anandapiira, 
and Atali. These, according to Hixian Tsang, had a circuit 
of about 26,000 U. The Bdrhaspatya-artJia-mstra gives in 
respect of these kingdoms certain figures which total 630 
yojanas, or 25,200 li (taking one yojana as equal to 40 li). 
The difference of 800 li is comparatively small, if we take into 
account the fact that the boundaries of the kingdoms may 
have varied between the two periods of time, and the difficulty 
of identifying exactly the area referred to in each case. It is 
remarkable that both these authorities give the very same 
figure in respect of Aiiga, viz. 4,000 K, or 100 yojanas. In the 
case of other kingdoms the figures given are exactly the same, 
provided we take yojana as equal to 12*12 miles or 50 li, 
as suggested by Dr. J. F. Fleet in his article on '' The Yojana 
and Li"' {JRAS., vol. xxxviii, 1906, p. 1011). It appears that 
two distinct yojanas were in use in Ancient India, namely, 
one equal to 9*532312 miles, or say 40 U, as suggested by a 
French authority, and the other equal to 12*12 miles, or say 
50 li, as proposed by Dr. J. F. Fleet. The similarity between 
the figures of the Si-yii-ki and the Bdrhaspatya-aHha-sdstra 
can be seen from the following table : — ■ 


TABLE NO. II 

Tile Barliaspaiya-artlia-mslra figures an<i tiie 
figures compared. 



The figures 
given in the 

The figures 




Bdrhaspafya- 

given in the 




artha-mstra. 

Si-yu-ki. 



Countfie!^. 

yojanas. 

U. 



Anga 

. 100 (X 40 ===) 

4,000 

1 yojana 

= 40 li. 

Varanasi . , 

. 80(X50=) 

4,000 

1 „ 

50 „ 

Kalinga 

. 100 (X 50=-) 

.5,000 

1 „ 

= 50 „ 

Magadha . 

. 100 ( X 50-=) 

5,000 

i 

= 50 „ 

KancT (Dravida) . 

. 140 (X 50 =) 

6,000 

1 

= 50 „ 

Nepala 

. 104 (X 40 = ) 

4,000 

1 

= 40,,' 


, (approximately) 


."Cola' . ' . . . 

. 60(x4O=) 

2,400 

1 , 

■='40„ 

Vanga(Puiidravardharia) 100 (X 40 

4,000 

1 , . 

= 40„ 
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Surasjstra countries. 

Surastra countries. 

Yadava 

. 140 

Atali . 

6,000 

Sauvfra 

. 140 

Kaccha 

3,000 

Sindliu . 

. 100 

Valabhi 

6,000 

Valabhi 

, 105 

Anandapura 

2,000 

Purva-lata 

. 105 

Surastra 

4,000 

8iira.<?tra 

. 40 

Gurjara 

5,000 


Total 630 yojanas. Total = 26,000 li. 

S«ra3tra eimiitries total = 630 ( X 40 == 25,200 U) = 26,000 (approxiiBateiy, 
taking I, yojana 40 li). 

Tlie similarity between tlie figures given in the Bdrhmpatya- 
artJia-sastra ant! the Si-yti-Jd may possibly afford an answer 
to the question raised by Dr. Fleet, namely, '' Whence did 
Hiuen Tsia-ng obtain these details ? Was it from official 
records, or from the Buddhist books or from what other 
source ? ’’ As the BdrJiaspatya-aHha-sdstm like the Aftlid- 
sdstra of Kautalya, is a treatise dealing tvith administrative 
affairs, it is most probable that both authorities derived their 
figures from the official records kept in each kingdom for 
the purpose of collecting land revenue. And if this was the 
source, as it is reasonable to conjecture, then the figures 
given by both should be taken as representing only the area 
surveyed by government officers, and as but approximately 
correct. As to Dr. Fleet’s further question (in his article on 
‘‘ Dimensions of Indian Cities and Countries ” quoted above) : 
“ And to what extent, in respect of the countries in particular 
may we, making allowance for the fact that the statements 
in this class would obviously give only approximations, in 
round numbers, accept these details as authentic ? ” If 
we understand Hiuan Tseng’s figures to represent, not the 
circuit, but the surveyed area of each kingdom, then their 
accuracy or inaccuracy can easily be roughly tested. 

The total for all India of the figures given in the Bdflim- 
patya-artJiaAdstra is 9,000 yojanas.^ The same figure is given 

^ .Nava-sahasra-yojana-vistiriie bharata-kharide. ;, Nava-sahasra-yojaBa- 
vist.irna-b}iarat.avar.?e- 

pp. 10, 12.). 
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by otlier autborities also. The average of the figures given in 
respect of each kingdom by Hiuan Tsang amounts to approxi- 
mately 4,000 U, or say 100 yojanas. If we multiply this by 
84, the total number of kingdoms as given in the Bdrhaspatya- 
artha-mstra, we get 8,400 yojanas. Or, if we take the figures 
given in the Bdrliaspatya-aTtha-sdstra in respect of thirty-three 
principal and minor countries (as it does not give round 
numbers for Vahllka and Aratta), the total is 3,250 yojanas, 
giving an average per country of 98-7 yojanas. Multiplying 
this average by eighty-four, we should get 8,290-8 yojanas for 
the whole of India. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham took a yojana to be equal to 
9 miles. The yojana not representing the same distance in 
all parts of the coimtry, it will be safe to adopt as the standard 
yojana the average of the difierent yojanas. According to 
Cunningham, there were three krosas prevalent in his time, 
viz. that of Ti miles in the north-west and the Panjab, that 
of miles in the Gangetic provinces, and that of 4 miles in 
Bundelkhand, Mysore, and Southern India. The average 
of these three is 2h miles.^ As one yojana was always 
recognized to be equal to 4 krosas, we may fairly assume the 
average length of the yojana to have been about 10 miles. 
Therefore 8,628 yojanas would represent about 862,800 square 
miles (taking the figures as referring to area, and not circuit). 

Modern India, excluding Burma, but iiieluding the Native 
States, comprises about 1,600,000 square miles, nearly double 
the area as calculated from the figures given in the 
fatya<irtJm-mstra and the 8i-yu4:i. The difference may be 
explained by the fact that the balance in ancient times was 
unexplored or unsurveyed, owing to its l>eiiig covered by 
forests or uricultivable. ^ 

Now it. seems clear that Hiuan Tsang’s figures.' were based 
„ either/, upon the information given him by the people he 

^ 'y€WMnglmii’s.^4«,c. (7eo.,;'Ed. 1924,. p. 60S. 

Ckns'its of India. 1921, vol. i, 'p. ; ■ Statistical Aii-dmci for British 

India, 19 12-1 S to 1921-2,; Bast India (Statistical abstrat*fc), voi.:57, 1925, 
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eoEsulted on the spot, or upon the records kept by the local 
authorities. In reducing the yojana to li he appea-rs to have 
treated the figures as linear measurements, multiplying by 40, 
instead of by (40 X 40) 1,600, as he should have done if they 
represented superficial measure. That Hiuan Tsang, with 
his great learning and accuracy of observation and record, 
should have made an error of this kind may perhaps be 
regarded as the chief stumbling-block to the acceptance of 
the conclusion that the figures represent areas in square 
measure. 

Buell a mistake is, however, very common with the ancient 
writers. For instance, in the Bdna-mayukha and many other 
books treating of similar subjects, we find the nivartana 
measure described as (3 X 10) 30 (^a^t?to,^instead of (3 X 10 X 
10) 300 dandas as given by Kautalya.^ 

Bamskrta words expressing superficial measure are generally 
made by adding the prefix pari, which means ‘ surrounded 
by e.g. parimdria, pari-ksetra, etc. It is quite likely that 
the Chinese traveller tried to translate the Samskrta prefix pari 
by the Chinese word cliau, which had exactly the same meaning, 
namely ' surrounded by 

Whatever may be the origin of the error, it is quite clear 
that in both authorities, the Bdrliaspatya-artha-sdstra and the 
Si-yii-ki, the figures cannot be taken as representing circuit. 
But, on the other hand, if we understand them to denote the 
surveyed areas, we do not meet with any serious difficulty. 

II Smaller Territorial Divisions: Their Names 
AND Meanings 

The problem regarding the numerical designations attached 
to the countries mentioned in the last section is more difficult 
to solve than the problem connected with their number and 

^ Chap. Ill, p. 83, note 1 . 

^ Dasa-dapdoraJJuii. Dvi-rajjukah paridesah. Tri-rajjukam nivartanam, 
Ekato dvi‘dandadhiko bahnh. {Kan. Artlm, p. 107.) 
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dimensions. Take, for instance, the Southern Indian inscrip- 
tions referring to land grants. They contain numerical 
designations in connexion with some countries, e.g. the 
Kisukad seventy {EL, vol. xii, No. 32, p. 296, note by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet), the Torugare sixty (ibid., vol. xv, No. 6, p. 79), the 
Masavadi hundred and forty (ibid.), the Sagar three hundred 
(ibid., vol. xii, No. 32, pp. 272-3), the Karatikallu three 
hundred in the Edadore two thousand (ibid., No. 34, p. 313), 
the Nolambadi thirty-two thousand (ibid., vol. xvi, No. 7, 
p. 28), the Kahgal five hundred (ibid., vol. xvi, No. 7, p. 28), 
the Hagaritage three hundred (ibid., vol. xii, No. 34, p. 307), 
the Kukkanur thirty (ibid., vol xvi, No. 8, p. 37), the Balla- 
kimd three hundred (ibid.), the Elambi twenty (ibid., vol. xvi, 
No. 10, p. 72), the Kandur and Santalige thousand each 
(ibid., No. 9 B., p. 69), the Banavasa twelve thousand (ibid.), 
the Belvola or Beluval (ibid., No. 9 A, p. 56), and Huligere 
three thousand each (ibid.. No. 8, p. 35), the Palasige twelve 
thousand (ibid., p. 50), the Ku^di three thousand (ibid., No. 1, 
p. 3), the Panungall five hundred (ibid., vol. xii, p. 298), the 
Nir 3 ruinbola seventy (ibid., No. 32, p. 290), the Kundbura 
thirty (ibid., p. 298), etc. The grand total of these figui*es 
in respect of Southern India amounts to seven lakhs fifty 
thousand (see Bomb, Gaz., vol. i, pt. ii, p. 341, n. 2.). 

What do these numerical components mean ? Why are 
they given so much importance in connexion with land- 
grants ? 

What purpose do they serve there ? Are they mythical 
and exaggerated ? There has been a mistaken idea,’' says 
Dr. Fleet, ‘‘ which apparently originated with Dr. Burnell 
(see his South Indian Palceography, second edition, p. 67, last 
paragraph but one), that the numerical components of this 
and similar appellations denote the amount of revenue. And 
some apparent reason for it might be found in the facts that 
there are not so many as twenty thousand villages in Mysore, 
and not quite forty-four thousand villages and hamlets in 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency. . . . But there are 
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quite enough passages to show clearly that the reference is 
to the numbers, real, exaggerated, or traditional, of the 
cities, towns, and villages : for instance, the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 634-5 mentions ‘ the three Maharashtras, con- 
taining ninety-nine thousand villages ’ {Ind. Ant., voL viii, 
p. 244) ; the l^ilahara records of a.d. 1026 and 1095 distinctly 
speak of a division of the Kohkan containing ' fourteen 
hundred villages ’ (id., vol v, p. 280, and vol. ix, p. 38) ; 
an inscription at Patna in Khandesh, of about a.d. 1222, 
speaks as distinctly of ' the country of the sixteen hundred 
villages ’ {Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, p. 345) ; and the meaning 
of the name of the territorial division, called the Velugrama 
or Venugrama seventy, is explained by a passage which 
describes Velugrama as ' resplendent with seventy villages ’ 
{Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. x, p. 252). Other instances 
of very large numbers are, the Nolambavadi thirty-two 
thousand, in the district of Bellary ; the Kavadidvipa lakh- 
and-a-quarter, which was the northern part of the Kohkan ; 
and the seven-and-a-half lakh country, which is the expression 
that was used in later times to denote the territory that was 
held first by the Rashtrakutas and then by the western 
Chalukyas. These large numbers must be gross exaggerations, 
based possibly on some traditions or myths. But there 
appears no reason for objecting to accept the literal meaning 
of such more reasonable appellations as the ‘ Kohkana fourteen- 
hundred and nine-hundred the ' Santalige thousand the 
‘ Tardavadi thousand the ' Panurhgal five-hundred and 
the ' Belvola three-hundred ’ ; and possibly, when w’’e know 
more as to how far the larger numbers include the smaller, 
of the ' Kundi three-thousand the ‘ Karahata four-thousand 
the ^ Toragale six-thousand the ' Palasige twelve-thousand 
and the ' Banavasi twelve-thousand b The system of adminis- 
tration by dividing the country into circles of tens, twenties, 
hundreds, and thousands of villages, is prescribed in the 
Mmavardharma-mstray vii, 113 to 117 {Bomb. Gaz., vol. i, 
pt. ii, p. '298, n. 2.) 
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The teem onlMA 

From the passage quoted above it appears that Dr. Fleet 
had no hesitation in accepting the numbers as true when they 
were small ; but, when very large, he thought that they were 
mythical or exaggerated. Personally I should rather prefer 
to consider them to be true or false as a whole, whether they 
be large or small. However, before rejecting or accepting 
these figures, it will be as well to find out the actual meaning 
of the word grama, which they qualify. It is translated in 
English by the words ' village ‘ town or ‘ city a 
D oes it really signify this or something quite different ? 

When cataloguing the Prajm/panopanga, an old Jain 
canonical work, I was astonished to find the meaning of 
grama given as an estate or a survey village which can pay 
eighteen kinds of Government taxes. ^ I consulted many 
Samskrta lexicons as to this interpretation, but without 
any success. It is well known that these lexicons were com- 
piled from a literary view-point and that they are not of much 
assistance as far as the technical meanings of words are 
concerned. But the case was quite different with the Jain 
lexicographers, who had to deal with the Prakrta words used 
in different meanings in their scriptures. 

In the time of the great Guptas, and even many centuries 
prior to them, it appears that the wmrd grama was used in 
official records for an estate, and in poetical and literary 
works for a village or settlement. A discussion arose among 
scholars with regard to its technical meaning. They agreed 
that the word grama meant an estate, whether cultivated, 
fallow, or jangal, but they differed as to the size or area to 
which it referred. 

: . . . M,aliavidehesu cakkavattidihaindhaTaresu' vasudeva'klia:!'|idh,a- 

varesii baladeva»khaiiidhavaresu mamdaliyadthamdliavare inaial- 
mainrliji 3 ^a-kharadhavaresu gama-nivesesu imgara-nivesesii nigarna- 
uivesesii. . . . (Commentary : Mahavidehe^ii, kintu calauvarttiskaiidlia- 
varesu . . . “grima-nivesesu ityadi, grasati biiddhyadin giinaii iti grama h. 
yaili va gamyah sastra-prasiddhanam astadasakaranani iti gramfih. . . . 
Sri- Prftj fiapn nopii hga, fol. 4(>, part 1.) 
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Like tlie commentator of the Prajndpanojpdnga, Vijaya- 
candra also in Ms Ahliidhdna'rdjendra ^ defines grama as an 

i Gama-grama-^um. Gamyo gamanlyo ’§fcadasanam sastre prasiddha- 
nam karanam iti vyiitpattya, grasate va buddhyadin gunan iti vyut- 
pattya va pr^odaraditvan niruktavidliina gramah. , . . Pracuryena grama- 
dharmopetatvat karadigamyo va gramah. Aca. 2 Sru. 1 A. 2 U. . . . 
Sannivesa-visese, Prasna. 3 Asra. dvara. Bha. Jha. Kantaka-vataka-vrtam 
Jananam nivase, Utta. 2 A. Sutra. ... Tatraneka-vidha-naigamanam 
anyariy api pakf?ani yani vaktavyani tani nama-graham saipgrhnann aha : — 
Oavo tanai' slma, aramam udapana-ceta-rupani | 

Vahlya vanamamtara, imggaha tatto ya ahipati. 

Gavali 1 trnani 2 upalak?anatvat trnaharakadayat sima 3 arama 4 
udapanam kupalx 5 cetarupani 6 vahirvrtih 7 vanam antaram devakulam 8 
avagrahah 9 tatas cadhipatih 10 iti niyiikti gatha'k^ararthah. Atha 
bhavartha ucyate — prathamam naigamah praha — yavantam bhubhagam 
gavas caritum vrajati tavan sarvo’pi grama iti vyapadesam labhate, Tato 
vi^uddhanai gamali pratibhapati — 

Gave vayamti duram, pijam tu tapakatthaharagadiya | 
Sunitthite gataeip-ti attha sarnte tato gamo. 

Paristhuram api paragramam api carituip vrajanti, tatak kim evaru so’py eka 
eva gramo bhavatu ? api ca evam bruvato bhavato bhuyasam api para- 
sparam atidaviyasam gramapam eka-gramataiva prasajjati, na caitad- 
upapannaiii, tasman nai tavan gramah kimtu yat yavanmatram k^etrarn 
tynaharakakasthaharakadayah surya utthite trnadyartham gatah santah 
surye 'stamayati trnadi-bharakam. baddhva punar ayanti, etavat k?etrain 
gramah. 

Parasimaiii pi vayamti hu, suddhataro bhanati ja sa sima tu | 

Ujjaiia avatta va, ukkTlam ta u suddhaparo. 

Suddhataro naigamo bhanati— yadyapi gavaip gocara-ksetrad asannatarain 
bhubhagarn tpia-ka?tha-haraka vrajanti, tathapi te kadacit parasimanam 
api vrajanti, tasman naitavan grama upapadyate. Aharnbravimi — yavat 
sva atmiya sima eta van gramah. Tato'pi visuddhatara h praha — maivam. 
Atipraciiram k^etram grama iti vocah, kimtu yavat tas 3 ’'aiva gramasya 
sapibandhi kupali tavad grama iti. Tato’pi vi^uddhataro brute — udyanam 
aramas tavad grama iti bhanyate. Visuddhatamah pratibhapati — etadapi 
bhuyastaram k^etraip na grama-samjharn labdhum arhati, aham bhanami — 
yavad ijdapanam tasyaiva gramasya sambandhi kupah tavad grama iti. 
Tato'pi visiiddhataro brute — idam apy atiprabhutam k^etram, ato yavat 
kijetrani avyaktani cetarupapi ramanani gacchanti tavad gramah. 
Tato’pi visuddhatarah prativakti etad apy atiriktataya na samicinam 
abhati, tato yavantam bhubhagam atilaghiyamso balaka utkridanto 
ringantah pray anti tavan grama iti. 

Eva visuddha-nigamassa vai parikkhevaparivumo gamo | 
Vavaharassa vi evam, samgaha jahi gama samava o. 

Evani vicitrabhiprayapani purvanaigamananx sarva api prati-pattirv- 
yapo^ya sarva- visuddha-naigama-iiayasya yavan vrti-pariksepaparivirto 
bhubhagas tavan grama ucyate. . . . (The Abhidham-rajendra by Vija- 
yacandra ; the article “ Grama”, pp. 865-7.) 
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estate wMcli can pay eighteen kinds of government taxes 
or which is assessed separately for revenue purposes. The 
word was used in the remotest period of Indian history in 
ten difEerent meanings, viz.: (1) cows {gdvah); (2) grasses 
{trndni) ; (3) boundary {simd) ; (4) pleasure-garden {drama ) ; 
(5) well (udapdna) ; (6) servants ? (ceta ?) ; (7) fences (bahih) ; 
(8) temple {devakula ?) ; (9) an estate (avagraha) ; (10) owner 
(adhipati). 

Take, for instance, the first meaning, ‘ cows.’ There was 
a body of scholars {naigamah) who believed that grama meant 
an estate containing an area as large as that of a pasture- 
ground. They defined grama as an estate {hsetm) where cows 
go to graze. This definition was rejected by others on the 
ground that cows sometimes entered a grama (estate) belonging 
to others, which had its own separate existence as an estate 
{grama). Others tried to explain the exact area of 2 . grama 
by saying that all land which is traversed by a wood-cutter 
should be taken as one grdma (estate). This definition again 
was not accepted owing to its being very vague. Some 
proposed to take grdma as meaning the estate owned by a 
family, and others as an estate equal in size to a garden ; 
and so on. Apart from its technical meanings, there existed 
no difference of opinion as far as its popular use was concerned, 
namely, for " a group of people settled on a portion of land 
and vice versa 

The Inscription No. 20 of the Pa^du-Lena Caves of Nasik 
furnishes clear proof that the word grdma was frequently 
used for a petty estate. Understanding the term to mean 
^a village’, the editor of the text was perplexed by the 
unusual shortness of the inscription, and remarked that 

The words in the original are Dhambhika-gama, and seem 
to mean the village Dhambhika. As the text stands, this 
must be accepted, but it is unusual for the people of a city 
to bestow a village in gift. Villages generally are granted by 
kings, not by the people. Assuming that the people of Nasik 
did grant the village, it is curious that the inscription should 
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be so short and that it should make no mention of the person 
to whom it was given or of the object of grant (See Bomb. 
Gaz., vol. xvi, p. 590, Pdndu-Lena Caves, No. xviii, Inscr. 
No, 20.) The difficulty here mentioned vanishes if we under- 
stand the word gmma as meaning an estate. According to 
the Bdna-mayukha a donor should at least give a grama 
to a Brahmana ; if unable to give so much, he should at least 
give land measuring a go-carma. From this it is clear that the 
grant of a grdma to a Brahmana could be made by anyone. 
However in such cases the permission of the king was 
necessary. The ground for this will be discussed in the 
chapter dealing with the sale and purchase of land. 

There is another most important inscription in the same 
place containing the words tac ca hsetram vihrsyate sa ca 
grdmo navasati evam sati, meaning it was thought that that 
field wmild be cultivated ; but as that field {sa ca grdmo) is 
not imder cultivation so ”, clearly showing not only that a 
ksetra could be described as a grama, but also that the word 
vasati was used in the sense of ' cultivation as w'ell as in 
that of * habitation 

The definition given by the Kdmikdgama, Kdrandgama, 
and Mayamata of the ekahhoga-grdma or kutika-grdma also 
shows that grdma means an ' estate ’. According to them 
an ehahhoga-grdma means a property or an estate which 
can be enjoyed by one family, consisting of the owner and 
his servants.^ 

It is to be regretted that all the translators of the ancient 
Indian law books should have committed the mistake of trans- 

^ Viprair athanyair vari;iair va bhogyo grama udahrtah. 

Eko gramaniko yatra sabhrtya paricarakab. 

Kutikantadvijaniyad ekabhogas sa eva tu. Kamikagama. 

Prag-nkta-gupa-yuktaya vedarthanipunaya ca. 

Kiiryat taj jiiananidhaye danani syad attamottamam. 

Ekabkogam iti khyatam prasastam atidurlabham. Kdra-mgama. 

Anyad asaktanaip ced daaam da^abhusurantamekadi. 

EkakatiimbisaBaetam kutikaiii sya(t ta)d ekabhogam iti kathitam. 
Mayamata. , . . . 

(Quoted in El,, vol. xv, No. 5, p. 55.) ' 
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lating grama everywhere by the English word ' village 
Owing to this error, as will be pointed out, some very eminent 
scholars were misled into building up theories regarding the 
nationalization of land, the organization of village coni' 
mimities, etc. 

Take, for instance, the SmHi of Yajhavalkya. According 
to that work, the disputes about a boimdary of a field should 
be settled by the sdmantas possessing equal gramas {sama- 
grdmdlh = having equal estates) d As to the meaning of 
sdmanta, Katyayana says that it means only an owner who 
possesses a neighbouring estate, whether such be a house, a 
field or a portion of land {grama). He says further that if the 
neighbouring sdmantas are personally interested in any 
dispute, then it should be settled by the samaMas next to 
them, and if they also are not disinterested, then it should 
be decided by the sdmantas next adjoining. This whole 
group is termed lotus-shape. It appears from the Arilia-sdstra 
of Kautalya that it comprised forty people {sdmanta-catmrirn- 
sat~hulyd) in number, who had the privilege of being present at 
the time of sale and purchase of land and of settling disputes 
in connexion with fields, houses and estates.^ 

^ Samanta va samagramas catvaro'^tau dasapi va | 

Raktasragvasanati simam nayeyuh ksitidharinah. 

(Commentary.) 

Gramo gramasya samantaht k^etraiii ksetrasya kirtitam 1 
Grliam grhasya iiirdi^tam samantat parirabliya hi. (Katyayana.) 
Samsaktakas tii samantas tat samsaktas tathottarafi ] 
Samsakta-sakta-sanisaktali padmakarah prakirtitah. (Ibid.) 

Vyavahara-prakarana 9, sloka 152, pp. 232-3.) 
Saksyabhave tii catraro gramah slmantavasinah | 

Simavinirnayapi kuryuli prayata riija-samnidhaii. {Mafm-smHi 
viii, 258.) 

- Samaiita-pratyaya vastu-vivadah. Grham ksetram aramas setu- 
bandhas tatakam adharo va vastuh. (p. 166.) 

Juati-samanta-dhamkab kramena bhumi-parigrahan kretiibhya bliaveyub . 
Tato'nye bahyas samaatacatvarimsatkuiya grha-prati muldie vesma 
sravaycyiih. Samanta-grama-vrddhesti'’ k'^etram ;a.raniam setubandliarn 
tatakam adharam va maryadasu , yathasetii-bbogam , anenargheiia 
kah kreta iti trii-atra-gha^ita-vitam avyahatam kretakretuip lablieta. 
(p. 168.) (Kaiitalya’s Artha-mstra,) 
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If we t^ake grama to mean an estate, no difficulty arises. 
Everything seems reasonable and natural. All disputes were 
to be settled by the sdmantas of the adjoining estates. 
According to my interpretation, if a house in a street was to 
be sold, it was sold in the presence of forty householders 
residing in the same street or in the immediate vicinity. If 
a field in a village was to be sold, it was sold in the presence 
of the landowners [sdmantas), forty in number, holding 
estates in the vicinity of that field. 

But things take a very difierent complexion to those who 
look on grama as signifying a village The whole of the 
above-mentioned text then becomes meaningless. Inter- 
preting samargrmndh as denoting the people possessing equal 
villages, would mean that disputes, sales, and pmchases, etc., 
connected with a field in a village, were to be settled by the 
people living in other villages or, in other words, that each 
village was governed by a group of forty villages. The con- 
stituent villages of the group would vary in the case of 
difierent villages ; and if two or more disputes or sales, etc., 
were going on simultaneously, the inconvenience and 
difficulties arising from such a regulation may readily be 
conceived ! 

Such an obviously absurd system of administration could 
never have existed in Ancient India. Wh}^ should the 
sdniantas of certain villages interfere with the affairs of others, 
possibly at some distance. Why should they be required to 
wa ste their time in travelling such distances in order to give an 
opinion in a dispute connected with a field or a house wherein 
they had no interest, and about which they knew nothing 
whatever ? It would have been a great injustice to the land- 
owning classes of a Adllage to have internal affairs settled by 
strangers and to count for nothing in their own dwelling- 
Furthermore, it is ridiculous to suppose that land- 
owners could have been forced to wander about from one 
village to another and neglect their own estates. It is possibly 
from such considerations: as the above that certain scholars 
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have translated sdmantdh vd samagrdmdh as the neighbours 
living in the same village The use of sama, however, in 
the sense of ‘ same ' is unusual, if not doubtful, in Samskrta. 
The word sama, when joined to another word generally means 
' having equal ‘ Same,’ on the other hand, is ordinarily 
expressed by the Samskrta word samdna, or tat. 

It is interesting also to note how Kautalya employed the 
term. In prakaram 173, which deals with the Paragrdmi- 
kayoga, he uses it for an estate ’ ; grama-ghdta for 
laying waste the countryside ; grdma-vadha or grdma-avas- 
kanda for capturing a fort representing, or counted in the 
revenue records as, an estate; para-grdma for an estate 
belonging to others, etc. In prakara'i^a 171 also, the word 
grama is used in the same meaning (estate). Groups of five 
and ten estates, which were under the supervision of 
a gopa^ are referred to by the words pafica-grdml and 
dasa’-grdml.^ 

Going further back to the period of the Vedas and Upanisads 
we find that the word grama was used more clearly for an 
estate. For instance, in the Bodhdyana-dharma-sutra we find 
the word grama explained by the commentator as vdstu^^ 
which is defined by Kautalya as an estate containing land, 
garden, house and well, etc.^ In the Chandogya-upanisai, 
in the story of Raikva the Brahmajfianin, a deserted place 


^ Svamino du.?ya-gramam (p. 401) ; Grama- vadhe’vaskande ca (p. 402) ; 
Graiiia-gliata-pravi.^tam va (p. 403) ; Grama-ghata-dandasya (p, 402) ; 
Vijigi^uli paragramam avaptiikamak (p. 394). See also Prakaraiias 173 
and 171 ; pp. 394-403. {Kautalya’s Artha-sastm.) Tatpradi^talj pafica- 
gramim daaa-gramina va gopas cintayet. (Ibid., p. 142.) 

^ Nirgatya gramilnte grama-simante va’vafcisthate tatra kutii^i matliain 
va karoti krtaip va pravisati. 

(Commentary.) 

Gramanto vastu-sima. Itarab k^etra-sima. Kuti eka-sthuiiiai|i veSma. 
Matho balm-stbunab- ... {BodMyana’d}mrma-mtm,^m^ i, sutm 13, 
,p.300.)', 

. ®:,Samanta-pratyaya 'vastu-vivMab. Gyliani kptram arama-aetu- 
baitdkaS' tatakam adharo va vastuh. (Kantalya’s Artha4astra, p. 166.) 
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{vijanadeia) is called a grama?- Samgrdmah samitayah of 
the Athawaveda perhaps means an assembly of the people 
possessing estates.^ It appears that the word draio^ya was 
used for those estates which were under forest, as it occurs in 
contrast to the word grama in several places.^ 

To sum up, we shall not be far from the truth if we under- 
stand to mean an estate, comprising cultivated and 

fallow lands as well as pasture, and including any buildings, 
wells, etc., existing thereon ; the area, in fact, that constituted 
the territorial unit for the purpose of revenue assessment. 

III. Smaller Territorial Divisions : Their Number 

AND Size 

From the foregoing meanings of the Samskrta word grama 
it is clear that it was used to express many other things besides 
an inhabited hamlet or a village. In official revenue records 
it seems to mean an estate which paid government taxes and 
the king’s dues. The Kundavura thirty ” of the copper- 

^ So'dhastacchakatasya pamanam ka§amanam upopavivesa. ... 

(The SdTfihara-bhiisya : — iiktah k:§atta aiivi§ya tarn vijane dese 
adhastac chakatasya gantryah pamanam kharjuip ka^amanam 
kariduyafflanaip dy^tva. . . ) 

taiji habhynvada Baikvedana saliasram gavam ayam ni^ko’y^'Di aiSvatari- 
ratha iyani jaya yarp gramo yasminnasse ma bhagavah sadhiti. 

(The Bd'ijthafa^hhdsya . ; — ayani ca gramab yasminnasse ti^thasi sa ca 
tvadarihe may a kalpitab* • . .) 

(C^iamdogya-upanisad ; Adhaya IV, khanda 3-2, mantras 8 and 4.) 

Ye sanigramah samitayas te^u earn vadama te. {Atharva-vedaf xii, i, 56.) 

Samgrame saniyatte samayakamahi. {Taittinya-saTrihUd, ii, i, 8, 4.) 

For an estate-owner the word grdmarti appears to be used in Vedic litera- 
ture. See 

Granianyo grhan paretya marutaip sapta-kapalaip purodasaip 
nirvapati. . . . (^atapatha-brdhmatia, 3, 1, 6.) 

Marutali saptakapalo vaisyasya gramapyo gphe. {Ilaitreya-satyihiid, 
ii, 6, 5 ; iv, 3, 8.) 

Sindhukillasrita ye ca gramanlya mahabalab. MaM-hhdmta, Sabha- 
parva, xxxii.) 

® Yadgrame yadaranye yatsabhayam yadindriye. (Atharva~veda, v, 
XX, 17.) 

See also the Chdndogya-upanisad^ v-x, 3. 
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plate grant can be explained as meaning a place for the 
collection of revenue wHcli comprised thirty estates.^ Tlie 
Miraj plates of Jayasimlia II record that the king granted 
an estate (translated as a village in Ep. Ind., vol. xii, No. 34), 
called Madadujhuru, belonging to the group of the Karatikallu 
three hundred, which was in the Edadore two thousand.^ 
Dr. J. F. Fleet thought that the Edadore two-thousand 
was a stretch of country between the Eivers Krishna on the 
north and Tungabhadra on the south, comprising a large 
part of the present Raichur district. ^ At present this 

district contains altogether 893 villages.^ Taking the word 
grama as meaning an estate, we have no reason to distrust 
the above-mentioned figures. The Karatikallu was probably 
a fairly large village, approximating to a town ; and if we divide 
2,000 by 300, the number of such towns would come to 
about six. There were small centres of revenue collection 
like Elambe, Kukkanur, Kisukad, Kundavura, 
Torugare, etc., comprising somewhere between twenty and 
seventy estates.^ The number of such centres of revenue 
collection comes to nearly forty, if fifty may be taken as the 
average number of estates in each centre {sa^ngrahana). 

It has already been shown that we need find no difficulty 
in explaining the numerical appellations occuring in the 
Southern Indian inscriptions, provided we take grama as 
meaning an estate. But it is interesting to note that these 
same numerical appellations seem to have proved a stumbling- 
block to writers from 326 b.c. down to modern times. The 
confusion dates from the time of Alexander the Great, when 
information about the kingdom of Poros was gathered in 
detail. This country, it is said,” writes the Greek historian 

^ El.y vol. xvi. No. 8, p. 35 ; vol. xii, No. 32, p. 290. 

^ EL, vol. xii, No. 32,. p. 296, notes by Dz'. Fleet ; AI., vol. viii, p. 18 ; 
El,, vol. xii, No. 34, p. 303. 

® I A,, vol. viii, p. 18 ; El„ vol. xii, No. 32, p. 296, notes by Dr. Fleet ; 
S/., vol. xii, No. 34, p. 303. 

^ vol. xxi, p. 39. 

Ml,, vol. XV, No. 6, p. 79 ; vol, xii, p. 298 ; vol. xvi, No. 8 B, p. S? ; 
voL xvi, p. 28, No. 7 ; lA,, vol. xxx, 1901, p. 259 ff.' 
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Plutarch, contains 15 tribes, 5,000 considerable cities, 
and villages without number/' ^ General Bunbury formed the 
same opinion as Dr. Fleet about these large numbers, and 
could not help remarking that when the Greek writers 
tell us that the district betw'een the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis 
alone contained 5,000 cities (?), none of which w^as less than 
that of Cos (Strabo, xv, p. 686), and that the dominion of 
Poros, which was confined ; between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines—a tract not more than 40 miles in width-con- 
tained 300 cities (ibid., p. 698), it is evident that the Greeks 
were misled by the exaggerated reports so common with all 
Orientals, and which were greedily swallowed by historians 
of Alexander with a view of magnifying the exploits of the 
great conqueror ’’.2 

Taking the grama as synonymous in meaning with the 
English word ‘ estate we can readily understand the 
system of distributing land followed for revenue purposes 
by the Hindu kings. It appears that in ancient times, a 
country (deia) was divided into janapadas, janapadas into 
gmim or say parganaSt and ga'g^as into gramas. For instance, 
the ras/m of Vanavasaka contained 12,000 estates (grama) ; 
that of Nolambavadi (Nulumbavadi), ■ 32,000 ; that of 
Gangavadi, 96,000 ; that of the three Maharastras, 99,000 ; 
and that, of Southern India, 750,000.^ Vinayacandra in his 
Kd/vya-siksd gives the numbers of estates for Eastern, Western, 
and Central India, as follows : (1) Konka^a, 1,414 ; (2) Gan- 
dravati, 1,800 ; (3) the janapada on the banks of the Mahi 
river, 2,200 ; (4) Surastra, 9,000; (5) Lata-de&, 21,000; 
(6) Gurjara-desa (including Aparanta), 70,000 ; (7) Ahuda 
and Brahmaiia-pataka (both together), 100,000 ; (8) Dahala, 
900,000 ; (9) Malava-desa,- 1,892,000 ; and (10) Kanyalmbja 
(empire ?), 2,600,000. After giving, these figures, he adds that 
the countries the numbers of which are not given should 

^ McCriiKile, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 309. 

^ Ibid,, p. 309, note ; Bimbiiry, Hist, of Anc. Geog., i, p. 453. 

® Bomb. Gaz., %"oI. I,, pt. ii, p. 298, n. 2. 
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be taken as belonging to northern and southern India.^ 
For this reason I take the number 2,600,000 as representing 
gramas (estates) of the Kanyakubja empire. It is interesting 
to note that the countries mentioned above are very much 
the same as those which constituted the empire of Harsa- 
vardhana. 

As to the authenticity of these figures, they can be verified 
from other sources. Take, for instance, the Konkana 1,414 
of Vinayacandra. The Bhandup plates of Chittarajadeva 
mentions a town named Puri, which is marked as the chief 
town of a province consisting of fourteen hundred villages ” 
{gramas or estates). ^ The Thana plates of a.d. 1017, the 
Bhadana grant of a.d. 997 and the Kharepatan plates of 
A.D. 1095 all mention the number of estates {gramas) in 
Konkana as 1400.^ After careful study, Dr. Fleet arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘‘ the Puri or Konkana fourteen hundred 
seems to answer fairly closely to the Bassein, Salsette, Bhiwntdi, 
and Kalyan tdluJcas, with perhaps also the Karjat tdluka of 
Thana, and the Panwel, Pen, and Alibag tdlukas of 
Kolaba For Gujarat (Gurjara-desa) and Malwa (Malava- 
de&}, Vinayacandra gives the figures as 70,000 and 189,200 
respectively. ’Abdullah Wassaf informs us that “ it is related 
by sufficient informants, experienced travellers . . . that 
Sawalik contains 125,000 cities and villages ; and Malwa 
1,893,000 towns and ^ullages. . . . Gujarat, which is 
commonly called Kambayat, contains 70,000 villages and 
towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth and 


^ Kaunkana-prabhrti-caturda^adhikani caturda^a-^atani. Candravati- 
prabluti a?itadasa-4atani. Dvavimsati-satani mabitatam, Nava-sahasrani 
sara?trab. Ekavim^ati-sabasrani lata-desal^. Saptati-sabasrani gurjara-desah 
parata^ ca, Abuda lak^ani brahmanapatakam. Navalak!?%i dahalali. 
A§tada^a-lak$arii dvinavatyadbikani malavo eMak. Sad-viipsai-laksani 
kanyakubjab. Anantamm uttarapatham dahsivafaihaip. ceti. [Kmya- 
Hhm by Vinayacandra, quoted by C. D. Dalai in bis introduction to the 
p. 24, note.) 

“ vol. xii, pp. 256-7, No. 31. 

® Ibid, ; also vol. iii, No. 40. 
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luxuries In the same way we are told by RasMdu’d-dm 
in his book entitled JdmiVt-tmvdnM that ‘‘It is said that 
Guzerat [Gujarat] comprises 80,000 [1 70,000] flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. . . . After these comes the 
country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes Malwala, which means 1,893,000 
[? 1,892,000] ill number It is possible that the copyist 
of the J(md'ii%tmvdn^^ transcribed a 2 in the case of Malwa 
and a 7 in the case of Gujarat as 3 and 8 respectively. Though 
Vinayacanclra does not give any figures in respect of Sawalik, 
we know from the Prahhdvaha-canta of Hemacandra that it 
contained 125,000 gramas, if we may assume Arnoraja to have 
been the king of Sawalik.^ Further, we are told that the 
country of Jalandhara contained the same number of 
gramas (estates).'^ These numerical territorial designations 
survived down to the Muhammadan period. After conquering 
Malwa, says ’ Abdullah Wassaf, Sultan ’Alaii’d-din despatched 
Malik Nabu [and] Zafar Khan to conquer the province of 
Telingana. When they arrived on its frontier, “ the Rai . . . 
agreed to pay an amiual tribute and receive the royal 
collectors, and that populous territory . . . containing more 
than 30,000 tracts of country, was added to the Muhammadan 
empire.” The expression “ tracts of country ” used in this 
passage is remarkable, and seems to support the view that 
we have here an equivalent of the Samskrta grama. 

Mauclana-paiulita in Ms ^ilpa-sdstra gives the size of a 
palace as varying according to the number of estates over 
which a ruler ruled. According to him a ruler of 200,000 
gramas (estates) was called malidmandaliica ; that of 50,000 
gramas, mandalika ; that of 2,000, sdmanta-muhhya ; that 

, Elliot, The Hist, of India, vol. lii, p. 31. 

® Ibid., \'Ol. i, pp. 67-8. 

^5apridalak«ad3lium!«am arnorajani madoddhxiram 

Vigralntiimanah scuam asaveaiim asajjayat. 

(Tlie Prahharaka-r/ffifa, p. 321.) 

Kiiriiki^etre kai) 3 'akubje gauda^rikamarupayob 1 

Sapadalak^avaJ-Jalanidbare ca khasamadhyatab. 108. (Ibid., p. 302.) 

® Elliot, The Hut.j}fl7idiaf voL iii, p. 49. 
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of 1,000, sdmmita ; and that of 100, satddhifa} In the Chitor- 
gadh stone inscription of Mekala it is mentioned that the 
king of Mewad (Medapata) possessed a country which con- 
tained 100,000 tracts of land {hsiti) or estates. ^ In the 
same way we are informed by the author of the Prabandka- 
cintdmani that Prthviraja ruled over a country of 125,000 
estates.^ We are further informed by A1 Qazwini that the 
temple of Somanatha had an endowment of 10,000 estates. 

Among the wonders of that place,” he writes, “ was the 
temple in which was placed the idol called Somnat. . . . 
Everything of the most precious was brought there as offerings, 
and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 villages.” ^ 
It is also stated by Sir E. C. Bayley that TL^^jdgm of Amm 
Khan, Fateh Khan, and Tatar Khan Ghori consisted of nine 
thousand villages belonging to Junahgarh (constituting) 
eighty-seven mahdlsP ^ 

From all the references cited above there can be little 
doubt that the figiures referring to the numbers of gramas 
(estates) in the different countries given by Vinayacandra 
must have been based on facts. The total number of gramas 
(estates) in Eastern, Western, and Central India, according 
to him, comes approximately to 4,787,214. The number 
given for Southern India in the inscriptions and land grants 
is 750,000. If we take, as a ver}^ rough approximation, the 
same number (i.e. 760,000) for Kortbern India, we get the 

^ Gramaikalaksadvayam asti yasya. Prokto mahamandaliko narendrak 
. . . Panca-yute^o nrpa mandaliko. ... vSamantamiikhyo dvyayiitadhi- 
posaii. , . . Samantasamjno yutanatha eva. , . . Gramadliipa ye tu 
§atadhipas ca. . . . { Rajavallabha, pp. 81-2.) 

® Viral laki?ak?itisaj jagati nahi parak kliyatakhuktih sii(blniktik). 
(El,, voL ii, No, xxxii, pp. 415-17.) (Note. — Here lahsa-Imti is translated 
by the editor as 100,000 tracts of land.) 

^ Sa. ca sapada-laksa-ksitipatina ^riprthvirajena saha , saiijata-vigrahak 
samarajiram , adhmi(|hak .svasinye parajite kandii^fkak. kamapi di^am 
gthitva palayanaparak svarajadhainm ajagama. . . . (The . Prabamlha* 
Gintamm-h pp. 220-300, quoted' .by^ C. D. Dalai in his introduction to 
of Vatsaraja.) ' 

^ M\m%, EisL of India^ YolAf ^ 

■ ® Bayley, SirE. C., The Local M%hammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, p. 17. , , 
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total number of estates in tlie whole of India as 6,287,214, 
or, in round numbers, 7,000,000. 

Size of a grama. 

No record has been found of the actual area of a grama, 
which must have varied under diverse conditions in difierent 
parts of the country. In the circumstances we can only try 
to calculate from such data as are available to us the average 
area what may be assigned to it. If we take the figures 
already suggested above for the total surveyed ’ area and 
total number of gramas in ancient India, namely, 862,800 
square miles and 7,000,000 gramas, and if we divide the 
former by the latter figure, we get about 79, or say 80, acres 
per grama, or estate. But the grama comprised many kinds 
of land — the cropped area^ cultivable but uncropped or fallow 
land, and unciiltivable areas consisting of pasture land, 
tanks, gardens, homestead, and perhaps jungle or hill. The 
most important question is, what was the average cropped 
area, and how are we to make an estimate of this ? 

According to the Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iii, p. 97 (1907 
edition) the proportion between the occupied area ’’ (net 
cropped area + current fallow) and the total area in the more 
fully developed provinces, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Panjab, Central Provinces and Berar, is approxi- 
mately as 1 to 2, and in the less developed provinces, Burma, 
Assam and the N.W.F. Province, 1 to 3 or 4, More than a 
thousand years ago, when means of rapid transport were 
non-existent, and when the produce of all parts of the country 
was not distributed, as now, throughout the markets of the 
world, this proportion must clearly have been very much 
less ; and we may safely reckon that the cropped area did 
not on the average cover more than one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the total area that we have regarded as having been 
surveyed in some form. In such case the cropped area of 
an average-sized grama would cover roughly from 15 to 
20 acres. Let us now see if this estimate can be tested 
■by other methods. 
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From tlie records of the land grants it appears to have 
been the general practice to make a grant of one grama, 
which was evidently considered to be the appropriate area 
for the maintenance in full comfort of a family of, say, on 
the average five persons of good social status, such as 
BrahmaDas. Vijayarajendra refers to the unit of taxation 
as one grama,, or five families of tenants.^ It will be suggested 
later (see Chapter III, ii) that the produce of one acre was 
quite sufficient to maintain one adult pci'son. A family of 
five, assuming that ordinarily not less than two of these 
would be children, would therefore be maintained by 3 
or 4 acres, and five families could support themselves 
on from 15 to 20 acres, which represents the average 
cropped area in an average grama according to the calculation 
made above. 

Again, the commentator of the Kumara-sambhava writes : 
“ pancahhir halair grdmam harsati grdmanlh meaning a 
grdmavd (estate-owner) ploughs a grdma (estate) with five 
ploughs. And the Krsi-sdstra tells us that five ploughs mean 
wealth to the owner It will be explained later that the area 
described as one plough of land ’’ would represent roughly 
5 acres (see Chapter III, ii) ; so an estate-owner, according 
to our commentator, had about 25 acres of cultivation. 

Then it appears from the TJpadesa-taramgiri^i of Ratnaman- 
dira Gaiain that Kumarapala realized one gold gadydnaka 
per grdma, ^ a gadydnaka being a weight equal to 144 grains. 
As the niska or kalanju was exchanged for 256 copper pa^^as 
(see Chapter III, iii), the gold gadydnaka, which was twice as 
heavy as the niska, may be taken as equivalent to 512 copper 

^ See Kara in the Abhidhana-rajendm, pt. iii, 356. . . . sa cayam 
gramesu pailcakuladin adhikrtya prasiddha eva. ... 

^ Kumira-sai7ibhava,l:>j Kalidasa, .... Nityain panca-hale dhanam, 83. 

® Nityafi catrihale bhaktam ... 84. {Krsimstra., compiled by Dasaratha 
{Sastrin.) , 

^ Rajna svade^a-pratigrama-svarria-gadya^aka-danaip dattam. Tatas 
tasyab prativarsam 18 lak§a 92 sahasra grama-gadyapakaib 946 maua- 
pramapam svarnam milatism.. . . {Upadesa4arangim, hy Ratnamandira 
Ganin, p. 258.) 
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panas. If we may assume that this amount was levied as 
the king’s due from a grama, and if we may also assume, 
as we have considerable reason for doing, that the king’s 
due was in those days about one-fourth of the income from 
the land, the income from a grama to the estate-owner would 
be some 2,048 copper parias. If the estate were cultivated 
on the half-share system, the value of the gross produce 
may well have been double this, or say about 4,100 copper 
pam^. In the chapter on Prices it will be shown that in the 
eleventh century a.d. the price of paddy was two akJca or 
fourteen copper panas, per maund. At that period, there- 
fore, 4,100 copper panas would represent about 292 maunds. 
According to Mr. N. G. Mukharji {Handbook of Indian 
Agriculture, third edition, p. 176) an acre produces on an 
average about sixteen maunds of paddy. No doubt this 
represents the produce on the alluvial plains of northern 
India. In other parts of the country the outturn would be 
less, so that 292 maunds may fairly perhaps be taken to have 
been the average produce of about 20 acres. 

These different references, while it cannot be claimed that 
they lead to an accurate solution of the question we put 
ourselves, at least point to much the same result, namely, 
that the cropped area in an average grama (estate) in ancient 
India probably comprised between 15 and 25, or approximately 
20, acres. 
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CHAPTER II 


ADMINISTRATION 

I. JANAPADA Defined 

4 FTEB giving a reasonable interpretation to the problems 
connected with the number of countries {desa), their 
area {pariksepa or parimdna) and their divisions into petty 
estates {gramas) ^ we are now in a position to take up the 
much more difficult problem of the minor territorial divisions 
known janapada, gana, and gulma. 

As far as the janapada is concerned, it is translated by 
Dr. Samasastrin as kingdom The use of this word in 
Sarnskrta and Prakrta books is very peculiar. Sometimes it is 
joined to the name of a town, like Ka^i, Ko^ala, ^akala, 
Madra, etc.,^ and sometimes to the name of a tribe, like 
^aka, Kekaya, Huna, Kamboja, etc.^ Its use in the plural 
is very common. In the CMndogyopanisad, Svetaketu is 
mentioned as going to ihejanapadas of Pahcala ^ ; and in the 
Pmjndpanopdfiga-sutra Rajagrha is described as the capital 


^ The Artlia-mstra of Kautalya (Engiish translation), pp. 54, 55, 253. 
[Note.— Jawajpiida is translated as a “country part *'on p. 143; as a 
“ village ” on p. 49.] 

^ Atiia hainam bhujyur lahyayanili papraccha yajnavalkytei hovaca. 
Madre.?!! carakah paryaTrajama. . , . {^amham-hJiasya : — Madresiu 
madra nama janapadah te§u.) {Brha(ldra7j,yahopanisadf Ill-iii-ka, 1.) 

® E^hudakatparatah uttarapathah. Yatra ^aka-kekaya-vokkana-huna- 
vanayiija-kamboja-valhika-valhava . . . ramatha-kara-kantha-prabhrtayo 
janapadab» {Kdvya-^nimdijisa, p. 94.) 

^ ^vetaketur harupeyah pailcaianam samitim eyaya. . . . {Sdryhara^ 
bhdsya Paficalanaiii janapadanam samitiin sabham eyaya jagama. . . 
{Cahndogyopanisad, V-iii-l.) 

Yatha somya purui^am gandharebhyo 'bhinaddhak^am anxyataiii tato- 
’tijane vispjet., . . . 0m>ihara-bMsya : — Gandharebhyo janapadebhyah. 
. . .) (Ibid., VI-xiv4.) 

Pancalanarp pari^adam ijagama. I, ii, 5-6.) 
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of the janapadas of the kingdom of Magadha.^ As far as the 
Artha-sdstra of Kautalya is concerned, the term is not used 
in the meaning of kingdom. In my opinion it is there employed 
in an administrative sense and denotes a territorial division. 
It appears that in the days of the Buddha, and even before 
his time, janapadas enjoyed the position of self-supporting, 
independent states. Their boundaries were probably deter- 
mined by the natural features of the country. From time 
to time they were annexed by powerful kings, to whose control 
they became subject ; but their internal administration was 
not necessarily interfered with. Kautalya writes : — 

Possessed of sthdnas [modern thdnd], self-supporting, 
capable of supporting others, able to protect itself, independent, 
obnoxious to enemies, governed by a powerful sdmanta 
\sahja-sdmanta\ free from marshes, rocky, uneven and thorny 
tracts and tigers, wild beasts and wildernesses, beautiful, 
containing crown lands, mines, timber and elephant forest, 
full of cows and martial people, with well-protected pastures, 
full of cattle, not dependent on rain for water, possessed of 
land and waterways, having abundant valuable commercial 
articles, capable of furnishing revenue and taxes, full of 
cultivators, having intelligent masters and servants, and a 
population noted for its loyalty and reliability — these are 
good qualities of a good janapada.^^ ^ 

The Kdmandahtya-mti-sdray following Kautalya as far as 
the characteristics of a janapada were concerned, adds that 

^ Khettariya addha chawisati vihana pam., taip.-rayagiha-magaiia- 
campa-arriga taha tamaEtti vamgaya, . . . IttEuppatti jinapam cakki^iain 
ramakaEianain, 1 13. (The vivarapa of Malayagiri :~-Bhavarfchas tv ayam— I 
Magadhe^u janapade§u rajagrham nagarain, 2 ange§u campa 3 vaiige^a 
tamaHptL . . .) {Prajfiapanopdiiga (Part I), foi. 57-8.) See also 
Saptati-sata-siMna-praJcaraziaf fol. 24, 41. 

^ Bthdnavm atmadharaiiah paradharanas capadi s¥arak>«ias svajivah 
§atra-dve§! mhya-smmntaJj, panka-pa§ano§ara- vi^ama-karitaka- sreni* vyala- 
m'l'gatavxhmah' kaiitassita-khani-dravya-hasti-vaBavan gavyah .paurii§eyo 
gnpta-gocarah paj§uman adevamatrko vari-stliala-pathabhyam tipefcah 
sara-citra-baha-papyo dauda-kara-sahah kanaa-slla-kar^a-ko’balii^a- 
svamya-vara-vaniaprayo ' ' bhakta-suci-manxi^ya iti janapada-sanipat. 
of. Kaiit-alya, p., 258.) . 
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its administrator should be stupid and dissolute. Being 
absorbed in pleasure, lie will never make common cause with 
tile janupada [people] and so will never revolt against his 
kingd The use of janapada in the plural, and the expression 
Idfg janapadali msto mufhlia-vyasani-ndyakali^\ meaning 
that 8. jcmapada, governed by a stupid and dissolute ruler, 
should be considered the best, affords clear proof that it was 
a portion of a kingdom, or an administrative territorial 
division. Kautalya gives J anapada-nivesa as the heading 
of a chapter which deals with colonization, ^ signifying by 
the word janapada only a portion of a kingdom wliere new 
villages should be established. When he janapada-hopa, 
he means simply a disturbance in a portion of a kingdom, 
and not a general revolution.® In the Visesa-sataka of Samaya- 
sundara Gaiiin it is mentioned that Kunala, together with 
its jampada^ was completely flooded.^ Here janapada is 
used in the sense of territorial division. Kalahasti, in 
his book entitled Visvad)rahma-purdna^ ^ states that 


^ Sasyakaravatl panya-khani-dravya-samanvita | Gohita bhiiri-saliia 
pmiyairjanapadaii'vrta. 49. Ra-mya sakanjara-vana varisthala-patkanvita | 
Adevamatrka ceti ^asyate bhur vibMtaye. 50. Sasarkaro^apasai^a satavi 
nitya-taskara | Ruksa sakantaka-vana savyala ceti bbur abhub. 51 . Svajivo 
blifigunair yiiktab saiiupab parvatasrayab | ^udrakara-vanikprayo mabii- 
raiubba-ky^ivalab. 52. Samirago ripudvesi pidakarasaliab prthuh | 
Nanacle{§yaib samjXkirno dharmikab pasuman dhani. 53. Idrg janapadaJ.1 
msk> mwrhJia’Vyasaiii nayakadp \ Tam varddhayet prayatnena tasmat 
sarvam pravartate, 54. {Ka/mandaMya-mti^sdra, pp. 60-1.) 

^ Bhutapurvam abhutapilrvam va janapadam parade^apavahanena 
svadesabhi.?yandavamaiiena va nivesayet . . . (p. 45). . . . Janapada- 
sancDii-saiigralia-di’cnamuklm-sthaniye^a. . , . (p. 147). Durga-janapada- 
liaktya blirtya-karma samudayavadena stbapayet . . . (p. 247). (Artka- 
sdsffa of Kautalya.) 

3 Tathapy atii?yato dapda-kara-sadlianadkikareria va Janapada-vidve^am 
graliayet. Vidvistan upamsadandena janapadakopena va sadkayet. 
(Ibid., p. 23.) 

^ Kunalapl pancadasa dinair accMnnavar§apat | Sarddbam janapade- 
nambliab pfiraib pravaliyataTcki^^^ (Vuesa-sataka of Samaya-sundara 

Claiiin, fol. 5L) . 

® Evam ekaikadese ca prtbag janapadani ca | 'Asavasaipkhyany. asyjad 
visvakarma jagatpatib? 14. {Visva^hralma-gpurmxa of Kalahasti, p. 46.),' 
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India contained fifty-six countries, and janapadas witiout 
number.^ 

Size of a janapada 

As to the size of a janapada, it appears that it varied 
according to the natural conditions of the country {desa). 
It has been shown that before the establishment of eighty-four 
desas (countries or kingdoms) th.% janapada enjoyed a more 
or less independent political position, and was governed by 
its own ruler or by a family or a group of families representing 
privileged classes. Afterwards it lost its position as a 
separate political entity and became tributary to some 
powerful ruler. As far as the holy places were concerned, 
the original boundaries were kept sacred and clearly defined. 
We find in the Puranas the area of some janapadas given 
as follows : (1) Purusottama-ksetra, 10 yojanas ^ ; (2) Setu- 
ramesvara, 10 ; (3) Prabhasa-parimandala, 20 ; (4) 

Kuru-ksetra, 12 yo.^ ; (5) Indraprastha, 4 yo.^ (== 1 X 4 = 4) ; 

^ It appears that the janapada, after losing its separate indepen- 
dence, maintained its position as a territorial division. After the conquest 
of India by the Muhammadans, the land administration of the country 
continued as it was before : Muhammadan rulers did not make any remark- 
able change as far as the territorial units of the administration and the 
collection of the revenue were concerned. The janapada^ under the name 
of dastuf as “ A sub-division of a Sirkar, or aggregate of several adjacent 
Parganas (Wilson, p. 129), continued in Muhammadan times, together 
with its code, ox janapada-dharma, under the title of a dasium ‘U*mnal. 

2 Samudrasyottare tire mahanadyas ca dak{?ine, 10. 

Tatam arabhya tat k§etram rajmanam ca pavanam. 

Vartate tat samarabhya samantad dasa yojanam, 16. (From the 
K^etra-mahatmya of the Shanda-purma,) 

2 Dasayojana-vistirnam ^atayojanam ayatam 
Janakiramano ramab setum evam akarayat, 96. (From the Garga- 
samliitd,) 

^ Y ojananam dasa dve ca prabhasaparima^dalam 
Madhye 'sya pithika prokta panca-yojana-vistrta. (From the Prahhdsa* 
mnhdtmya of the Ncirada-purdijia,) 

® Muktidam supavitram ca yojana-dvadaiayatam 
Prabhuta-toya-vistlrnam jnatain tat kurusattamaih, 13. (From the 
BarasimM-mdhdtmya oi tho MahCibMmta,) 

® Indraprastham idam’k^etraip sthapitam, daivataib pura | Purvapalci- 
mayos tata ekayoiana-vistytam, 75. Kaliipdya dak.?ine yavad yojananaip 
catu^tayam [ Indraprasthasya maryada kathitai§a maharsibhibf 76. 
Padmapurana uttarakhaiad®'^^- {T%rtMvali*pmbandha, p. 166.) 
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(6) Mathura-mandala, 20 yo ,'^ ; (7) Brahmavartta-ksetra, 5 
yo} ; (8) and Nasika-ksetra, 4 yo,^ These eight janapadas 
had a total area of about 85 yojanas ; the average area thus 
amounts to 10 yojanas, or in round numbers 10 yojanas. 
It has already been pointed out that a country {deia) had an 
average area of about 100 yojanas, so it was probably divided 
into 10 janapadas, and janapada in its turn was divided 
for administrative purposes into 4: sthdnas, each sihdna being 
under the administration of a sthdnika. 

It is a pity that the information contained in the Buddhist 
f/dtote cannot be regarded as scientifically accurate. There 
is no doubt, however, that they contain valuable material. 

The figures denoting the area or circuit of a janapada 
were sometimes written after the names of prominent towns. 
This practice has led to misunderstanding. The areas of 
Kasi and Mithila, for instance, are given in Buddhist books 
as 12 and 7 yojanas respectively.^ These figures were 
discredited on the ground that they were too big. But 
the people of those days did not intend the names to be confined 
to the areas covered by houses. By ‘‘ Kasi ” and Mithila 
I am of opinion, were meant the areas included within 

^ Vimi§atk yojananfiQi ta matluiram mavdalam mama | Fade pade 
'4vamedliasya phalam biiavati nanyatlia, 11. {Varahapuraiie-IcsetranidMt- 
fmjam, >See the p. 168.) 

^ Paflea-yojana-matreyam vedi srastuh kratoli sati. (Brahma savihitdydm 
utpaliini^iLya-mABidtmymn Ibid., p. 163.) 

Tasmad apy aparaip tirthain janasthanam iti srutam | 
Caturyojana-vistirriam smaraiiin-miiktidam nrnam. 

{Bixthmapurd7]^e-ndsih^ Ibid., p. 239.) 

** Tadapana varanasiya pakara-parikkhepo dvadasayojaniko hoti idam 
assii antaravabiram pana tiyojanasatika-rattbam ; “ Now, at that time the 
perimeter of the ramparts of Varanasi measured 12 yojanas^ and this 
eouEitry, ineluding the inside and outside, measured 300 yojanas.’' 
Amliilkam mahantarri rajjam sattayojanikam mithilanagaram tiiji yojana- 
eatani rajja-paricchedo hetthimantena solasa itthi-sahassani laddham 
vattaii [Jdtaka No. 489) : “ Our kingdom is great one ; the city Mithila 
measures 7 yojanas; the exact definition, specification of the kingdom is 
300 yojcmas: (our son) should have 16,000 women at the very least.” 
(JIUS.. 1907, p. 643.) ,, 

\fideha == 300 yojanm. {JMaha No. 406, ed. FausboU)., {JBA8., 1907, 
p. 642.) 

'E 
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the administration of the janapadas known by these names. 
Moreover, the average area of these two janapadas amounts 
to 10 yojanas, which corresponds with the average area 
calculated from the Puranas. 

While the original size of z.janapada was small as compared 
with a desa (country), it must be remembered that the 
importance and influence of a janapada in its relations with 
its desa depended upon its chief or leader for the time being. 
If the leader of a janapada were a man of outstanding 
character, he might, and very often did, extend his authority 
over other janapadas, over a whole desa, or even over several 
desas. While, therefore, a particular may have been 

only 10 yojanas in area or “ circuit it might at times, under 
a strong ruler, have extended its authority or control {rdjya) 
over a wide area, perhaps as much as 300, or even 500, yojanas,^ 
When we find mention in ancient writings (e.g. the JdtaJcas) 
of the sway of Ka^i and of Mithila extending over 300 yojanas, 
we must regard such statements in the light of the above 
remarks. 

Figures relating to the extent of a janapada : their authenticity 
or exaggeration discussed 

Owing to the incorrect interpretation of the wnrds grama,, 
janapada, etc., and to the want of a clear imderstanding 
of the system of administration and the distribution of 
estates the conditions of Ancient India have hitherto never 
been properly understood. “ In the face of all this,'' writes 
Dr. J. P. Fleet, “ we must, I think, reluctantly come to the 

^ The following text appears to be quite reasonable provided the interpre- 
tation regarding the figures given above be accepted as correct. 

Attano vijite pancasata-yojana-parimanclaie nianusse saiinipatapesi ; 
“He assembled all the men in his realm, which : had a circuit of, 500 
yojanas J’ {JEAS., 1907, p. 643.) 

Kapana ~ assa rajiddhi , tijojanasatanaiii dvinnain maliarajjanani 
issariyasiri : “ Now, what was his sovereign power ? The splendour of the 
lordship of two great kingdoms consisting of 'SOO yojamis.” {Jjiyha-nikaya, 
2, 9, op. 'Cit. ed. Davids and Carpenter, 1, 148.) {JEAS,, 2907, p. 643 ; see 
alsoiMd.,;pp.641“56.) . 
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concltisioB. that, while we can obtain satisfactory results 
from the statements about countries in the Buddhist books, 
if we interpret the statements as denoting areas,^ the state- 
ments in the same works about the cities are gross exaggera- 
tions, if not absolutely imaginative. Is it possible that they 
are really imaginative, like (of course) the assignment of 
16,000 villages to the Videha country, and that they were 
made in rivalry of tales about Babylon itself, which seems 
to have been well known to the ancient Hindus under the 
nameof Baveru ? ^ According to the interpretation proposed 

by me no difficulty arises. Videha may certainly have con- 
tained 16,000 villages, provided ' village ’ be taken in the 
sense of ‘survey village^ or ‘estate’. As regards the 
figures given in the Jdtalcas for the length and breadth of 
Madhya-de&,2 which have been regarded as “ impossible ” 
by Dr. J. F. Fleet, it may be noted that his criticism appears 
to have been largely due to misinterpretation of the text, 
which gives the length as 300 yojanas and the breadth as 
150 and not 250 (since addha-tiydni-satdni cannot possibly 
be here interpreted as 250 : the meaning is “ half of 300 ”, 
i.e. 160). In any case there seems to he no mathematical 
mistake in the figures, as Dr. Fleet evidently thought. More- 
over, before we decide these figures to be “ impossible ”, 
we must satisfy ourselves, firstly, as to what extent of country 
was understood at the time to fall within the limits of the 

1 Ibid., p. 649. 

“ So ayarnato tijji yojanasataiii vittharato addhatiyani parikkhepato 
navayojanasatani : “It is 300 yojanas in length, 250 [should be 150] in 
breadth, and 900 in perimeter . Ayarnato tiyojanasate vittharato 
adthati (v. 1, teyya) yojana-sate parikkhepato navayojanasate majjhima- 
padese. Note on this by Dr. Fleet : “ But this is still less analogous to the 
statement which we liave under consideration. Moreover, its details are, 
from any point of view, impossible.” (JBAS., 1907, p. 644.) 

Note. — No doubt the expression a^dha tiyd^i satdni is generally used 
in Asoka*s inscriptions in the sense of 300 less by half a hundred (= 50). 
At the same time it is quite clear that the compiler of the Jdtaha story 
meant by athihd tiydtjii satdni only half of three hundred, i.e. 150. Whether 
In bis time this expression began to be' used in a different sens© or he com- 
mitted a mistake is a matter which requires further investigation. 
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name Madhyadesa, and, secondly, as to tte length of the 
particular yojana intended. Again, it is possible that the 
figures were merely based on the number of days taken by 
pilgrims journeying from one end of the country to the 
other while visiting sites of pilgrimage ; and we know how 
intricate and diverse were both the system of pilgrimage 
and the routes followed by pilgrims. 

II. The Administration oe a ianapada 

If the interpretation given to the woid janapada^ as meaning 
a small territorial division, be accepted, w'e can pursue our 
inquiries in connexion with the administration of Ancient 
India. There is no doubt that in the time of Kautalya the 
janapada was the miit of local administration. The area 
under its jurisdiction on an average was 10 square yojams. 
As far as its administration was concerned, there were three 
classes of servants belonging to three different departments, 
(1) Military, (2) Eevenue, and (3) Police. The gaulmika 
mdga'i^a were perhaps connected with the officers commanding 
gulma and gm^a squadrons, their duty being to protect the 
country against enemies, wild people, and thieves ; the 
gmmiha^ dasin, satin, saliasrddMpati and mapdala were perhaps 
connected with the collection of the revenue ; the gopa and 
the stTidniha probably belonged to the police and helped the 
officers of the revenue department in carrying out their 
duties. 

1. Military Department 

1. Gulma. According to the Manu-smrti^ there should be 
di. gulma for from two to five grmms, and a samgraka for one 
hundred gramme The strength of a gulma was supposed to 

^ Dvayos trayanain.paficanaiia 'madhye giiimam. aclhistMtam | 

■ Tatha gramasatanan ca ktiryad ra.?trasya sa’iis,gra'ham. 114. , 

Gramasyadhipatiiii kuryad da^agramapatim tatlia i 
Viipiati^aip Aate^afi ca sahasrapatim eva ca. 115. 

'Grame do^aa samutpannan gramikak ^anakait.SFayam 1 , 
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amount to nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horses 
and forty-five soldiers.^ Traders hired soldiers from this 
force, and paid a fixed charge called gulma,^ Some- 
times tolls were collected at the headquarters of the gulma. 
The secret police took their orders from this body to guard 
the country and watch persons of suspicious character.^ 
The King's taxes and other dues were first collected at the 
gulma headquarters, where there was also a prison where 
thieves, robbers, and suspects were kept in custody. 

2. Gam. For the protection of a quarter of a janapada, 
a squadron called gana, nominally consisting of twenty-seven 
elephants, twenty-seven chariots, eighty-one horses and 135 
foot soldiers,^ was maintained under an officer, perhaps called 
ganandyaka or ganapaka, or gana. I suspect, however, that 
these figures were the strengths ' on paper In the Nasik 
Cave Inscription No. 15, Eehhila is mentioned as gmj^apaha.^ 
Dr. Biihler took ganapaka to mean protector or leader 
of a gana " and the gana to mean a body of troops consisting 

Samsed grama-dase^aya daseso vinisatisine. 116 . 

Viinlatlsas tii tat sarvam ^atesaya nivedayet | 

Samsed grama-satesas til sahasra-pataye svayam. 117 , 

Yani raja-pradeyaiii pratyaharn gramavasibhili ] 

Anria-panendhanadmi gramikas tany avapniiyat. IIS. {Manii-smfti, 
vii, 114-18.) 

Dasi kiilam tn bhufijlta vimi^i panca kiilani ca | 

Gramam gramasatadliyak§a}> sahasradhipatib puram. (Ibid., vii, 120.) 

^ Naranam panca-paficasad e^a pattir vidbiyate | 

Seiiamiikhaip ca tisras ta gulma ity abhisabditam. {MahubMfatu, 
v,5,270.) 

“ Para-vi.?aye tu panya-pratipanyayor argha-malyain ca agamayya 
sulka-vai'tanyativahaka - gulma - taradeya * bhakta-bhaga - vyaya - suddbam 
lidayaip pasyet. (Kautalya, Artha-mstra, p. 99.) 

Ma gulmadllikarikaib samyamita-karacarano rajakulam pravesyase. 

(p._n7). 

Fnru.^ab. Jayatii kumarab. Arya gulmastbanadbikrto dirgbarak^o 
vijuapayati. E?a kbaiv asmabbili katakan niskramann agrhitamiidrab 
^aiekhali puru^o grhitab. Tat pratyak^ikaroty enam arya iti. {Mmird- 
w/jy/.sv/, ed, Tattyavivecaka Press, 1916, p. 123.) 

See Gmja in Bdbtlingk and Rotb's Banshrit AVorterkuch^ voi. n 
(1856-8), p. 635. / 

Duhitagapapakarebbilasyabharyaya ganapakasya visvavarmasya- . . • 
G'ar., vol. xvi, p. 570.) '.. 
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of three gulmas or battalions. Dr. Bliagavanalala Indraji 
regarded ganapaka as a title. It appears to me that the word 
ganapaka stood for the head of a gana and the gana for a 
territorial division. As the protection of the gam formed 
one of the functions of the gana squadron, Dr. Biihler^s 
interpretation of the term seems correct, though it does not 
include all the aspects of a ganapaka's office. He was not 
merely a military leader, as Biihler suggests, but also the 
hereditary civil head of the gam government. 

Some opposition to this interpretation of gana is naturally 
to be expected from those writers who believe that gam 
denoted some democratic form of government. The only 
difficulty that arises is from the fact that the words used for 
territorial divisions are also used for the people living therein 
(e.g. hula, grama, janapada, mandala, gulma, etc.). There 
is no doubt that in ancient times gam meant an aggregate 
oi kulas ^ as well as an aggregate of gramas, or estates. In 
section {prakaram) 173 Kautalya uses gam the limited 
sense of a territorial division : gamvdsin means there a 
person living in a gam,^ The origin of all the theories 
advanced to prove the existence of some democratic form of 
government in Ancient India is probably due in great 
measure to a misunderstanding of the social position and 
political powers of the classes of people alluded to under such 
titles as kula, gam, rdjan, bhoja, etc. It is to be regretted 
that some passages alluding to these classes are only partially 
quoted and others interpreted in a sense that cannot correctly 
be attached to them. Take for instance the ganardgam or 
gamrdjydni of the Acdropdhga-sutra,^ The expression 
was used there to denote merely some privileged classes of 

^ Kuianirii hi samuhas tu gariaihi- samprakirtitah. .{Katyayana, Vtra- 
mitrodaya, p. 426.) 

' ^ Sartha-ganavasibhir ativahikaib ' kanyavahikair as'vapaiiya-vyava" 
haribhir upakarapaharakair Ub.anyakretrv'iki’etrbhi.r va. (The Artha-mstra 
'of 'Kautalya, p, 403.) 

' Arayaui va ganarayani va 'juTarayani va dorajjani va, verajjapi va 
Tiruddharajjani va. ii, 3, 1, 10.) 
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people, like the rdjdnaJcas of the Rdja-tarangi^iid or the Chamba 
State inscriptions.^ The commentator of the Aupapdtika- 
mira mentions eighteen gafiardyas of Cetaka-raja, all of 
whom \Tere titled people of the State.^ In a similar way, the 
text of a dialogue between Narada and Vasudeva has been 
misinterpreted.^ 

It is interesting to note that in Muhammadan times the 
gam was maintained as a territorial division and was some- 
times described by the word pargana {para-ganah or pra-ganak 
of the Samskrta) and sometimes by the fiscal term mdkdl. 
To understand the meaning of these terms, it is necessary 
to look into the arrangement of territorial and fiscal divisions 
adopted by the Emperor Akbar. He divided his empire 
into twelve suhas^ and these into 127 sarhdrs, and 2,737 
parganas,^ It appears that in the time of Akbar the old 
Hindu countries were divided, on an average, each into 
two parts called sarhdrs. This splitting up of the old terri- 
torial divisions may have been done with a view to reduce 
the power of the local rulers. As stated already, Ancient 
India contained eighty-four countries {deha). As Southern 
India was not under Akbar’s rule, we may perhaps estimate 
that his Indian empire comprised about sixty-three of the old 
Hindu countries {desas), deducting twenty-one countries 

^ The AfitiquUies of Chamba State, part i, pp. 110-19. 

“ Evarp clupado areiiam rainna kbattiya mahana bbada joba pasattharo 
mailai lecchai leccbalputta anne ya babave ralsara taiavara madanxTiya 
kodiimbi aibbba setthisena vai'sattbavabapabbitiyo. . . , (The Vivrti of 
Abhayadeva Suri : ‘ Mallal leccba'itti mallakino lecchakinas ca rajavise^ab, 
yatba sruyante cetakarajasya^tadasaganarajah “ navamallai navaleccbai 
kasi-kosalaga attbarasa ganarayano iti, ’ralsara taiavara madam viya 
ibbha settlii senava’i sa.ttbavaha pabbitio’tti rajano-mandalika i^vara- 
yuvarajali, anima dyaisvaryayukta iti kecit, talavarah paritu^ta-narapati- 
vitlrna-patta-bandba- vibhu sitab rajastbaniyab mandavikab^iapdapa- 
dbipab kautumbikah katipaya-kutumbapabhavo’valagakah ibbyab taad- 
dravya-nicayaritarito mahebbo na dr^yate, 4re?tbinali. sridevatadhyasita- 
sauvarna-patta-vibhii ^itottamangab senapatayali nrpati-nirupitas catu- 
ranga-sainya-iiayakab sarthavahab sarthanayakab* • . • {Aupapdtiha- 
sfdrayioh 58.) , , , 

Hindu Polity, by K. P. Jayaswai, pp. 191-7, 125-30. 

^ A I, voi. ii (Jarrett’s translation), pp. 115 f. 
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situated in Southern India from the total number (eighty-four). 
Akbar divided his empire into 127 sarkars, which would mean 
two sarhdrs on an average for each of the old countries {dems). 
No change appears to have been made as far as ^^janapada 
and gana were concerned. If we divide 2,737 by 127, we see 
that each sarkdr contained on an average about twenty 
jpargams ; so that each of the old Hindu countries would have 
comprised about forty farganas. It has been calculated above 
that according to Kaiitalya’s Ariha-mstm and other Samskrta 
works the number of janapadas averaged about ten per 
country. As each janapada was divided into four sihdnas ^ 
oi ganas^ we shall not be far out if we estimate that each 
ancient Hindu country contained on the average about forty 
sthdnas or ganas or parganas, 

2. Revenue Department 

1. Gariaandvarga, It appears probable that in the revenue 
department the numbers of families, or hulas ^ were entered 
under the head and the sources of revenue under the 
head varga. According to the Ariha-sdstra of Kautalya the 
number oi vargas was seven, viz., (1) fort {d/urga}^ (2) state 
(rdstra), (3) mines {khani), (4) vegetable and flower garden 
{setu), (5) forest {vana)^ (6) pasture {vraja), and (7) trade 
routes (vanik-patha),^ Kamandaka made them eight by 
adding colonization [sunydndm ca nivesanam)? After taking 
possession of the Hindu kingdoms the Muhammadans 
perhaps adopted the same fiscal arrangements, calling the 
vargas malials, where this word is used in the sense of a head 
of taxation furnishing revenue to the government. 

^ Samaharta caturdlia janapadam vibhajya. . . . {Artha-mMra of 
Kautaiya, p. 141.) 

2 Samaharta dxirgam ra^tram Idianinx setuiii vanaiii vrajain vanikpatliam 
cavekvseta. {Artha-m&tm of Kautalya, p. 59.) 

® Kr.?ir vanikpatho durgam setub kimjara-bandlianam | 

Khanyakaro vanadanara, lunyanan ca nivesanaiH. 77. 

A^tavargam imam sadhu svasthavrttam vivarddbayet I 
Jivanartbam ihajivyaib karayet karananvittiih. 77. 

{Kmna^idaM^a-nUi-sam^ 
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The ancient janapada probably contained no more than 
four or five vargas on an average. Trade routes [vanik- 
patha), mines (Jchani), and forests (vana, i.e. containing 
valuable products such as elephants, timber, etc.) probably 
never all existed simultaneously in one janapada. No doubt 
janapada contained agricultural estates (rastra), pastures 
(vraja), and a fort [durga^ i.e. the administrative headquarters). 
Taking this into consideration, it is probable that the average 
number of vargas in a janapada was much the same as the 
number of ganas^ and possibly this may account for the fact 
that the number of mahals under the early Mughal emperors 
approached that of parganas. For instance, it will be noticed 
that when Todar Mai’s rent-roll was prepared the numbers 
of parganas and mahals often closely corresponded. In fact 
parganas and mahals seem to have been often con- 
foimded.^ 

2. Collection of Revenue. It has already been mentioned 
that the collection of revenue was entrusted to the charge 
of officers called dasin^ satin, sahasrddhipati, nmndala, etc. 
Taking the 'woxdi grama to denote a survey village or an estate, 
dasin, satin, sahasrddhipati would mean an officer over ten, 
one hundred, and one thousand estates respectively. If a 
large village consisted of one hundred estates, the officer in 
charge of the collection of revenue from the estates would 
be called satin. There might be two or three satins in the 
case of a very large village, approaching to a town.^ Apart 

^ According to H. H. Wilson, the word mahal is used in the following 
meanings: “ A province, a district, as the Jangal-maMls, on the west 
of Bengal ; a division of a Tadlluh, or district, yielding revenue according 
to assessment. . , . Under the Mohammadan government the term was 
also applied to a head or department of miscellaneous revenue derived from 
a tax on some particular class of things or persons ... so in Karnata, 
MaMlu, (. . .) meant revenue, or sources of revenue, chiefly territorial, 
but comprising other objects.” (H. H. Wilson’s Glossary, 

318-19.) The Arabic word is properly In this thesis I have used 

the current term, waML .■ 

^ Ao^e.— Some light seems to be thi’o wn on this subject by the names of 
village officers in the district of Maldah, mentioned in Sir W. Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Be^igal. “ The system of mandals and satums has 
existed in this district from the time of the Muhammadan conquest. A 
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from these officers, there were prominent persons in each 
village belonging to the sdmanta class, called mandala, 
cakradharin, cakravartin, ganardjan, etc. Possibly they 
were also in charge of revenue collections as far as the people 
belonging to their class were concerned. The crown lands 
were entrusted to the charge of an officer called slMdhyakm} 
This officer has been mistaken by some writers for the superin- 
tendent of agriculture. It appears to me that he was nothing 
more than a mere overseer, and not highly paid. According 
to the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya, he was allowed to spend 
altogether 1,000 panas a month.^ He employed grama- 
hhrtakas, or village servants, day labourers and slaves and 
prisoners to get the state lands cultivated.^ Sometimes he 
let these lands to cultivators, who were obliged to supply 
him, and occasionally other officers also, with vegetables, 
grain and other produce without payment. 

3. Police Department 

According to the Kamandaktya-mti-sdra^ the people should 
be protected from the oppression of (1) servants employed 
by the king and feudal chiefs {dyuktaka), (2) thieves (cora), 
(3) enemies (para), (4) court-favourites {rdja-vallabJia)^ and 
(5) from the greed of landowners {prtlimpaii-lohha).^ 

Kautalya also advises a ruler to avoid harassing the people 
by imposing oppressive fines and taxes and forced labour ; 


satum is a head rayat. At the present day every village has a mandal, and 
in large villages there are two or three satnms under him. The manda! is 
appointed by the Zamindar, with the coneurrence of the rayats.” The 
satum appears to be the satin of Manu. (A Statistical Account of Bengal, 
voh vii, p. 66.) 

^ The Artha-sdstra of Kautalya, pp, 115-18. 

^ Sarvadhyak^asca sahasrah. (Ibid,, p. 247.) 

® San da - yata-go-pala dasa-karmakarebhyo yathapuni .?a-pa ri-vi! ,pain - 
bhaktaip kuryat. Sapada-panikain' , ma§am ■ dadyat. ; , Karmanurupam 
karubhyo bhaktavetanam. (p. 118.) 

, : Bahu-hala-parikri=!tayam ' svabhumau dasadm‘ma-kara»danda-pratikart|*- 
bhir vapayet. (p. 115.) (The of Kant 

Ayuktakebhyas corebhyab. parebhyo rajavallabhat. Prthivipati 
lobhacca prajanam pahcadha bhayam, {Kammidakiya-mti-sdra, p. 149.) 
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lie urges |iim to protect herds of cattle from thieves and wild 
beasts, and the highroads from molestation by courtiers, 
workmen, robbers and outpost guards ; and he also advises 
him to avoid taking possession of any country liable to attack 
from enemies and wild tribes.^ The people were evidently 
not well protected, and, in order to avoid the cupidity of 
government servants, they began to hoard their money and 
live in a poor style.^ In the time of Mahavira, however, 
Haribhadra Siiri tells us in his Kalpa-sutra that the people 
were free from troubles and calamities ; they were not over- 
burdened by heavy tolls and taxes, and were not harassed 
by the police and soldiers employed in collecting taxes and 
dues. There were also no soldiers to summon them to arms.® 
It would seem probable from this statement that Haribhadra 
was comparing the favourable rule of Mahavira with the evil 
conditions existing in his day. 

From the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya we learn that each 
janapada was divided into four sthdnas, and each sihdna was 
governed by a sthdniha (corresponding to the modern thandddr, 
or ddrogha). In that work the words sthdna and durga (fort) 

^ Rara-cakratavi-grastam vyadhi-durbhik^ta-piditam 
De^aip. parihared raja vyayakii4^^s ca varayet. 

Da);i4^*''W§ti-karavadhaib rak§ed upahatam ky^im 
Stena-vyala-vL?agrahaib vyadhibhis ca pasuvrajan 
Vallabliaih karmikaib stenair antapalais ca piditam 
Sodiiayet pasusangbais ca kglyamana-vanikpatham. 

(The Artlm-mstra of Kautalya, p. 49 ; English translation, p. 52.) 

^ Rajabhayac caiirabhayad va bhumi?tham dravyani dharayati. 
{Mrcchahatika, p. 103.) 

Ajrar vittam grhacchidram . . . nava-gopyani sarvada. {Dvainm- 
sai-pidUtUha-sirrilid p. 69.) 

^ Ussiikkam ukkatam ukkittham adijjam amijjam abhadappavesarii 
adamdakodamdimam adbarimam. . . . (The Vivrti of Haribhadra Suri : 
Ussukkam (ucchulkam) sulkam vilcretavya-krayanakanp. pratimandapi- 
kayaip rajadeyam grahyam. Ukkararp (ntkaram) karo gavadm prati 
prativar^am rajagrahyam dravyam tena rahitam . . . ukkittham (utkr^tam) 
adijjaipi (adeyam), amijjani (ameyam), abhadapravesana = nasti kasyapi 
grherajadesa-dapan§rthambhatanamraJapuru§anainpravesoyatrasa . . , 
adai^ida kodaindimarri == dando yathaparadha-rajagrahyam dhanam, 
kudaiado mahaty aparadhe alpaiia rajagrahyanx dhanam, tabhyaip 
rahitam. . . . {Kalpa-sutm, 
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are generally coupled together, ^ and we may, therefore, 
presume that each sthdna generally contained a fort called 
sihdniya, which, again, was garrisoned by a force — half 
soldiers, half police — who are frequently referred to in copper- 
plate grants and other inscriptions as cdra-bhatas, clidta- 
bhatas, chdda-bJiadas, chdtas and bhatas, etc.^ 

It has already been stated that the area under the juris- 
diction of the sthdmya (thdnd) was perhaps called gmita 
(r= modern pargana). The sthdna is mentioned in the Prahta- 
vydkarandnga imder the name of cdmka-vasati, that is the 
station of cdtas and bhatas, and is described as a very terrible 
place. A graphic account is there presented of the ancient 

^ Janapadas sarvakarmanam yonih; tatalii prabliaval:! ; stlmnaup, 

atmanas ca apadi durgam. (p. 307.) 

Durge hi kosa dandotpattir apadi stMnarri ca janapadasya. (p. 323.) 

Apadyaprasaro va janapada-madhye samudaya-5^/idwawi sthamyarrh 
nivesayet. (p. 51.) 

A^ta-^ata-gramya-madliye sthaniyam, catus^atagramya dronamukliam . . . 
da^a-grami-samgrahena saipgrahanam sthapayet. (p. 46.) 

(The Ariha-sastra of Kautalya.) 

It is interesting to note that the old word sthdna has survived in the word 
thdnd, of which H. H, Wilson gives the following definition : — 

“ A station, a military post, a police-station ; under the native govern- 
ments it was a military post or garrison, a place, sometimes with a small 
fort, where a petty officer, with a small irregular force, w^as posted to protect 
the country, preserve the peace, and to aid in making the collections : 
under the present system it properly applies, in Bengal, to the xjolice juris- 
diction into which the Zilas were divided, each Thdnd averaging about 
twenty miles square, under a ddrogha and establishment ; in the Upper 
Provinces the site of a Thdnd is regulated by consideration of area and popula- 
tion, and generally coiTesponds with the divisions of a Pargana (Beng. Reg. 
1792, No. xlix, and Reg. xxii, 1793) : its common use denotes any police- 
station, whether under a ddrogha or a subordinate officer." (H. H. Wilson's 
Glossar?j, 1855, p, 51S.) 

The name has survived up to modern times in the state of Chamba as 
car : “ This is the title of the head of a pargand,” WTites Dr. Vogel, “ wiio 
is responsible for the internal management of his district, for the collection 
of revenue and the apprehension of criminals. It belongs to the duties of 
the car, in case the head of the State, his relatives or officials— and in modern 
times European travellers also— visit his parga^d, to collect load-carriers 
and supplies. It should be remembered that the carrying of loads on such 
occasions is forced labour (^egfflr) paid according to a fixed rate out of 
w’'hich the car receives his commission." {Antiquities of Ohamba . Statep 
p. 132.) 
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police-station,^ as will be seen from the following extract. 
[The translation is somewhat free.] 

In similar manner some persons caught in the act of 
theft by the cdmbhatas employed for arresting thieves were, 
on being seized, beaten with sticks, bound with ropes and 
taken quickly to the police-station (cdraka-vasati). There they 
were tlirashed with whips, and threatened by abuse. Seized 
by the neck, they were cast into a prison just like a hell. 
The gaulmika then began to frighten and abuse them. They 
were stripped of their own clothes, and rags put on them. 
Thereupon the prisoners began to beg for mercy {utkoddlanca) 
but the police put them on the rack, or handcufied them, or 
bound them with hair ropes or iron chains, or put leg-fetters 
on them, or tied them up in various other ways. The police 
tore some to pieces on the rack, or pressed them between 
two planks ; others they shut up in iron cages or in pits or 
blind wells. Some they tied to posts ; others were broken 

^ Taheva kei parassa da wain gavesamana galiita ya haya ya baddharud- 
dha ya turiyam atidhadiya puravarani samappiya coraggaha-cara-bhada- 
ca diikarana tehi kappa dappahara-niddaya-arakkhiya-kbara-phariisa- 
vayana-tajjapa-galac challucchanabim vimapa ctogavasabina pavesiya 
niraya-vasahi-sarisaip tatthavi gomiya-ppahara-dumapa-nibbhacehana- 
kadxiya-vadana-bbe^anaga-bhayabhibbuya akkhitta-niyamsaiia malina- 
damdi-kbarada-nivasana ukkodalamcapasa-magganaparayanebim ( dukldia- 
samudiranehim) gommiya-bhadeiiim vivihehim bamdbanebim, kim te ?, 
badiiiigada- valaraj jn3?'a kiidamciaga- varatta-loba-sainkala-battbain daya- 
bajjha-patta-dama-kapikkodanebiin amxebi ya evamadi eliim gommika- 
bhaindo vakaraixehiip dukkhasamudiianebim samkodamodapabini bajjba- 
111 ti niarndapannd sampa da-kavada-lobapam jara-bbumighara-niroha-kuva- 
earaga-ldlagajuj^a-cakka^vitata-bamdbana-khambhalapa-uddhacala^a-baip- 
dliana-vidhammanalii viheclaj^anta avakodaka-gadha-urasirabaddha- 
nddhapuritaphiiramta - urakadagamodaBamedanahim baddha ya 
nisasamta sisavedba uruyavalaeappadagasaipdhi bamdhanatattasalaga- 
suiyakodaimiii taccbanavimarianani ya khara-kaduya-titta navanajaya- 
nakaranasajrani bakxiyani paviyamta urakkhodidi-nnagadbapeUanaattbi- 
sambbaggasxipamsuKga galakalakaloba-damda-ura-udara-vatthi-paripiiita- 
maccbaintahiyayasamcxi-nBiyamgaiQainga anattikiinkarehim keti ayirahi- 
yaverieMin jamapurisasannibebirii pabaya te tattba mamdapunna cada- 
vela vaj J bapatta-paraimcbi vakasalata varattanettappah tosa-y ataliyaingani - 
aipga Idvana lambamtacammayanayeyapayimuhi-yamana gbapa-kotti- 
mamyaiajnyala-sainjodiyamodiya ya kiramti niruccAra eya anna ya 
evamadSo. . . . {Frasnavyaharaij^angaiio\» 
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upon the wheel ; others were forced to embrace hot iron 
posts ; others hung by the feet, head downwards ; others 
had their heads bent down and tied to their chests ; others had 
their mouths filled with earth, and nosebags tied over their 
faces. Some had their entrails or their lungs torn out ; others 
were pierced with hot needles or iron rods ; and then salt, 
ashes or the juice of limes rubbed into their wounds. Some 
had sharp wooden stakes thrust into their breast, and their 
ribs thus broken ; others had iron spikes driven into their 
breast, belly, anus, or back, causing them the utmost torment 
and convulsion. Some, arrested for no offence by the police, 
were bound in various ways, and then flogged with whips 
until their flesh was torn, and hung in pieces from their limbs, 
thus suffering intense agony ; others had their limbs broken 
by being pounded with heavy clubs. Some were prevented 
from performing the offices of nature ; others were deprived 
of their power of speech (? by having their tongues cut 
out) . . 

The ancient sthdna {tlicmd) : a place of terror oiving to 

cdtas and hhatas stationed there. 

From the above-quoted passage it is clear that the ancient 
sthdna, or thdnd, was a place of terror, and that the cdtas 
and hhatas located there to protect the pargana were a terror 
to the populace. Although their duty was to guard the 
inhabitants and arrest thieves, robbers and persons of 
suspicious character/ they probably used their power to fill 
them own pockets, and the general opinion was that it would 
be a good thing if the country were rid of them.^ In the 
Y djhavalkya-smHi they are mentioned together with thieves 

^ On the duties of cata-bhatas the following text has a bearing lyaiii 
pallika cora ra|apatthyakarivarjja acata-bhata pravei^ya. {EL, voL 
No. 21, pp. 219-21.) 

- Ussukkam ukkaraip . . . abhadappaYesamadamdakodaindiraarii. . . . 
p. 253.) 

Tenara kalenani tenaip samaenaip cariipa nama nayari hottha, , . . 
ukkodima, gayaganithi bheya-bhac}a-takk«ara-kliamda-rakkharaliiya 
...p. 1. \ 

(The commentary.:. — utkocali, autkotikali, ■ ' gatragraj|itlii-bhedakah» 
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and record-keepers {hdyasthas)} In the MfcohaJcatika the 
friend of the hero remarks in Prakrta that Even the most 
daring and wicked will not dare to go to a place where the 
cdtm^ courtiers, etc., reside.^ In the Pinda-niryuldi the Jain 
monks are prohibited from taking alms from the hands of 
cdra-bhatas.^ The opening sentences of many of the Jain 
books mention that in the time of Mahavira the country of 
Magadha (or Eajagrha) was free from these terrible, cruel 
people, and that owing to this the people were happy and 
prosperous. The Brahmanas and their tenants were, it 
appears, protected from the cruelties of these officials by special 
charter. As a rule it is clearly stated in the grants of land 
that it was not to be entered by the soldiers and policemen 
a’cMta-bhata-pravesa, also written a-cdta-bhata-pravesa] ” ^ 
[and messengers and not to be meddled with by any 
royal officers [sarva-rajahlydnam ahastapraksepanlyam, or 
rdjakiydndm ananguli-praJcsepanlyahl ” ® and ‘‘ was free from 
tolls, taxes and molestations’’ [sa-mlka-kara-vddM-parihdray 

bhatah, carabhatab valatkara-pravrttayab taskarati khamdarakkha = 
dap.dapasikab ^ulkapala va ebbib rahitab*) {AupapMika-sutra, p. 1.) 

(Note , — According to the coxnmentary on the Aupapdtika-sutra, chatabhatas 
or cdtabhatas should be derived from the Samskrta cdra-bhata. Monier 
Williams appears to be quite right in understanding cdta to have the same 
meaning as cdra.) 

^ Cata-taskara-durvrtta-mahasahasikadibhib | Pidyamana praja rak§et 
kayasthai^ ca vise§atab. ( Ydjmvalkya-snirti, Vyavahara, pp. 334-5.) 

“ Bho vayasya ganika hasti kayastho bhik§us cato rasabhaa ceti yatraite 
nivasanti tatra dnsta api na jayante, p. 158. (The commentary : — Catab 
pratarakab, yo viavasya paradhanagi harati sab. “ Kendra- vi§aya- 
bhokta ” iti Lalia Dik^itabj Mrcchakatihi, p. 158.) 

^ Kabvatthiya appahana dinne annanna gahana pajjattam ] 
khamtiyamagganadinne nddahapaosa carabhada. 579. 

(the commentary : — ^Nunam ami sadhuve^a-vidambinas carabhata 
iv'a iuntaka na sadhn sadvrtta iti . . .). {Pin(ia-niryukti, foi. 158-9.) 

^ EL, vol. iii, No. 8, p. 52 ; voL iii. No. 37, pp. 269-70 ; vol. hi, No. 40, 
p. 292 ; vol. xii, No. 23, p. 204 ; vol. xii, No. 31, p. 267. 

^ Ibid., vol. iii, No, 8, p, 52. 

® Ibid., vol iii, No. S, p. 52 ; voL iii, No. 30, p. 217 ; vol. iv, No. 8, 
pp. 74-5 ; vol. xi, p,.84 ; vol. xii, No. 19, p. 145 ; vol. xii, No. 31, p..267 
vol. xii, No. 34, p. 313. ... 

^ Ibid., vol. iii, No. 30, p. 217 ; vol. xi, No. 11, p. 18; vol. xii, p. 145 ; 
vol xii, No. 34, p. 313. 
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The term edta discussed 

Owing perhaps to misapprehension of the system of 
administration in force in ancient India, some writers have 
sought to explain cdta as flatterer, deriving the word from 
the Samskrta cdtu, meaning flattery.^ The Surat Plates of 
Vyaghrasena make it quite clear that the cdtas and bhatas 
acted partly as police and partly as military, and were 
appointed to arrest robbers and persons guilty of high treason.^ 
The Talcher grant of Kulastambha mentions them along 
with the government employes and grant-holders, and remarks 
that they always try to please the rdjans? In the Pindamif- 
yukti they are described as being inwardly wicked and as 
following a life unworthy of good men.^ Bana also in many 
places mentions cdra-bhatas together in one compound, 
like the clidta-bliaps of the land grants.^ According to him also 
they were hated by the country people on account of their 
cruelty and greed. In one place he describes them as talking 
and laughing with the slaves and servants of the nobles after 
taking plenty of grain from the fields ; and in another place 
he writes that the poor were grumbling at the cruelty and ill- 
treatment received at their hands.® 

It appears therefore from the above references that cdtas 
and bhafm were persons employed for watch and ward, for 
collecting revenue, and for arresting thieves and robbers. 


> EL, vol. xi, No. 17, p. 176. 

2 Ibid., vol. xi, No. 21, pp. 219-21. 

2 Ibid., vol. xii, No. 20, p. 157. “.Eajaprasadina catta-bhatta-mabasa- 
mainta-bhoga-janapadadyanadhikaranajanan ” ; vol. xvi, No. 2, p. 14. 
“ Rajarajapuru^atavikacatadibbih.'' 

Pi'^da-niryiildi, iol, 159. 

2 Caru - carabbata-samya-nyasyamana-iiasira*map4al^dambara » stbiilas - 
tbasake {Harm-carita, p. 229) ; Ca^ula - damara - cara - bhata - bharita- 
bbuvanantaraib (ibid., p. 232). 

® Kvacit sveccba-mrditoddama-sasya-gbasa-vigbasa.saldia-sampanna- 
nna-pu^taib kekikalaib kilakilayamanair mentba-vaptba-vatbara-lambana- 
esika-luinLtbaka-eeta-cata-caiiidala-mapdalarandiraib stfiyamanam. ( Harna- 
cvinto, p. 238.), 

CiraEtaua-cataparadbaipScabbidadbaiiaik* Ibid., , p.,. . 
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Some of tliem were in the service of estate-owners, and others 
were nnder the officers in charge of parganas and janapadas. 

Duties of the cdta 

Taking the cdta of the land-grants as equivalent to edra, 
we can form a fair idea of the system of local administration, 
with the help of Samskrta w^orks relating to law and administra- 
tion. Hitherto cdra has generally been translated ‘ spy k 
‘ Policeman ’ appears to be a more appropriate meaning. 
Bhata is used in Samskrta for soldier. So the cdm-hhatas 
were persons employed as chauMddrs^ policemen and soldiers. 

As far as the management of a janapada "was concerned, 
they were employed by the revenue collector {samdliartr) to 
examine the records and ascertain the correctness of accounts 
in respect of fields, houses and hulas (families), and to keep 
an eye on the coming and going of the people and the move- 
ments of secret police employed by the enemy.^ Some of 
them probably wan.*e stationed at the toll gates, to ascertain 
the actual quantity and value of the goods exported and 
imported. 2 As the country was full of pow’^erful nobles 
intriguing against each other, each seeking to enhance his own 
power by bringing weaker estates under his own control, the 
administration of a janapada was not a simple matter. 
According to the Malidhliamta policemen {cdra) should be 
stationed in the markets, parks, places of assembly, streets 

^ Samaliartr-pradistas ca grliapatika-vyafijana ye?u gramesii praniMtas 
te^aip. gramapam k§etra-grha-kiilagram vidyulp Mana-sailjatabhyam 
ksetrapi, bhoga-pariharabhyaip grliani, varpa-karmabhyam kulani ca. 
Te.?aip jaiigliagraiii ayavyayau ca vidyuh. Prasthitagatanam ca pravasa- 
vasa-karanam anartbyanapi ca stri-puru^apam eara-i)racaram ca vidyuh. 
(The ArtM-msim of Kautalya, p. 142.) 

^ Evam vaideliaka-vyanjanah sva-bhumijanam raja-papyanam khani- 
seto.-vana'-karmanta-ksetrajanam parimapain argiiain ca vidjul. 1 . (The 
Aftha4astra of Kautalya, p. 142.) 

Evam vaidehaka-vyafijanah . . . parabhumijatanani, vari-sthalapatiio - 
payataiiiipi sara-phaigu-papyanam karmasu ca sulka-vartanyativahika- 
gulma-taradeya-bhaga-bhakta-papyagara-pramanam vidyuh. ... (Ibid., 
p. 174.) Evapi samahartr-pradi^tas tapasa-vyanjanah karsaka-gorak^aka-: 
vaidehakanam adhyak§apar|i ca f^aucasaucaip. vidyuh.' (Ibid., p. 143.) 

■■ F ; ■ 
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and gardens, since they were responsible for the public 
security.^ They were divided into (1) regular [agudha) and 
(2) secret (gudJia) police. Both were remunerated either by 
grants of land or capital, i.e. money or goods. 

According to Kautalya the cdras (policemen) connected 
with the management of estates {gramas) were to be granted 
rent-free lands, those stationed at toll-gates and markets to 
be provided with capital to live as traders, and those living 
in the guise of ascetics (i.e. the spies) to be furnished with 
both land and capital,^ It would appear that the administra- 
tion of the country was not satisfactory, even after posting 
policemen at all these places, owing to the dishonesty of the 
government oflQ.cials. Sometimes the underlings fleeced the 
tenants and cultivators in order to increase the revenue 
receipts, and sometimes they filled their own pockets and in 
their accounts entered less than what had actually been 
realized. All kinds of details were required of them, but they 
managed to retain their illegal income without being detected.^ 

Administration of a town and the extent of its jurisdiction 
(Pum-rdjya) 

From the above references, it seems clear that o^janapada 
was divided into four sthdnas (thdnds) for administrative, 

1 Caraip^ ca vidyat prahitat parena bharatarsabha ] Apane^ti vihare^a 
samavaye^u vithi^u. 11. Arame^u tathodyane papditanam samagame | 
Ve^e^u catvare caiva sabhasvavasathesu ca. 12. Evam vihanyac earepa 
paracaraip vicak§anali | Care ca vihite sarvam iiatam bbavati bbarata. 13. 
{Mahabharata. Mnti-farmn, 68, 1I~13.) 

® The above inference is drawn from the following text : — IJpadhabhis 
suddhamatyavargo gudhapuru^an utpadayet. Kapatikodasthita’-grhapa- 
tika-tapasa-vyanjanan satri-tik§pa*rasada-bhiksiikiAca. p. 18. 

Pravrajya pratyavasitah prajnasaucaynkta ndasthitah. Sa^varta-karma- 
pradi^tayaip. prabhuta-hiranyantevasl karma karayet. Karmaphalac ca 
sarva-pravrajitanain grasacchadanavasathan pratividadhyat. , . . p. 18. 

Kar!?ako vrtti-k^inab prajna-^auca-yukto grhapatika-vyailjanab. Sa 
kr^i-karina-pradi^tay^M bhuroav iti. Samanam purvena, p. 18. (The 
Artlia^aslra of Kautalya.) 

^ The above view is based on the-. following test:- — Matsya yathantali 
salile caraiito | Jiiatuip na ^akyab salilaip p.ibantah j Vaktas tatha.karya- 
vidhaii niyuktah | jfiatiii|i na sakya dhanam adadanali* (Ibid,, p. 60.) 

See also (1890 ed,). pp. 85-6. 
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and into four ganas (parganas) and mrgas {mahdls) for fiscal 
purposes ; and all these subdivisions were under the officer 
called samdJiartr. The management of a town was entrusted 
to an officer called ndgaraha} As in the case of rural areas, 
the towns were probably similarly divided up into ganas 
and sthdnas} A question arises as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of a ndgaraka. Were the suburbs included within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of this officer ? My inquiries 
lead me to think that suburbs were considered to be part of 
a town, and were under the same administration. If a theft 
occurred near the town, inquiry was made by the ndgaraha^ 
and not by the stlidniJca or pradestr of a rural subdivision. 
Take, for instance, the city of Benares. In ancient times 
its jurisdiction extended 5 krosas, or 1 yojana, all round the 
temple of Madhyamesvara, while the city proper was con- 
sidered to extend only 1 hrosa round that temple.^ Hiuan 
Tsang, it seems, gave the figures relating to the city proper. 
According to the Lihga-purdna and the Skanda-purdm 
the length of Benares was about 2 krosas, or 20 U, while 
Hiuan Tsang gives between 18 and 19 In the same 
way the jurisdiction of Gaya lay within a radius of 5 
kroms, while the city proper (Gayd-sma) seems to have had 
a radius of only 1 kroia.^ It appears that the radius of 
the jurisdiction (pura-rdjya) of a first-class city was generally 
fixed at 5 krosas or 1 yojana ; because many of the sacred 


^ The Artha-mstra of Kautalya, pp. 143-7. 

Samahartrvan nagarako nagaraip cintayet. Dasakullm gopo, vimsa- 
tiknliiB catvarimsatkulim va. . . . Evaip. durgacaturbhagam sthanika^ cin- 
tayet. Ibid., pp. 143-4. 

^ Pafica-lo'osatmakam lingam jyotirupam sanatanam. {Skanda-purm^a^ 
Ktis7hhfn}(]a.) 

.\Iiddidvsetra*pramanam ca lo'osam krosam ca sarvatah | Arabbya lingad. 
asmae ca pun 3 "adan madliyamesvarat. (Ibid.) {TristhaU-setu, p. 103.) 
v'ol. ii, 1884 ed,, p. 44. 

^ Sa gayeti suvikbyatil trisu , loke^o visruta | Panca-krosamita, sa ca 
parvataili samaianikTta. 44. {Bhavisyad-uUarapui'd^a-gayd'mahutmya.) 

Pafica-kiTjaam gayaksetrarpi krosam ekain gayasirah. {Vdytipurdria- 
gayamahaimya.) {T hi hd tv li^-pjrabcmdha , pp. 209--1Q,) 
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'CitieSj sucli as Purusottama-ksetra/ PrabKasa-ksetra,^ 
Puskara,^ Ayodhya,^ Prayaga,^ Haripiira,® Karavira,'^ Gaya, 
Kasi, etc., were considered to be koly ground within those 
limits. The cities proper, on the other hand, according to 
statements made in the Puraiias, extended from a central 
point to a radius of from 1 to 2, or 2| hmsa ; and Hiuan 
Tsang gives figures varying from about 10 to 20 U. The 
accounts given by these two authorities may be regarded 
as in substantial agreement. 


^ Pancakrosam idam k^etram samudrantarvyavastiiitam. {Shtnda- 
purdv^a-KsetramahMmya^ itid., p. 85.) 

® Namaprabhaseti yada sarvatra jagati srutam | 

Samantat pancakrosakhyam punyak§etram hi tat smrtam. 

(Sarasvati'mdhdfmya, ibid., p. 125.) 

® Yojanabhyantare tavat punyam pii^kara-samjhakam. 15. {Padma 
purdiia-pushaimndhatmya, ibid., p. 158.) 

^ Sahasradharam arabhya yojanaiii purvato disi | Pascime ca tatha 
devi yojanam sammatoVadhib* 66. . . . Etat k^etrasya saiiistha.nai|i 
barer antargrhaiii smytam. 67. (Eudra-ydmcda-heiramdMtmyaf ibid., 

p. 166.) 

® Pancakro^atmakaip k^etram ^atkonaip vi^vatonnatam [ 

Prakr^tam sarvayagebbyas talayam adbirohatu. 21, 

’ ’ ’ . ' (Ibid., p. 184.) 

^ Pancakrosam haripnrara nagaram yojanatrayam. . . . (Padma* 
purdv^a-ksetramaMimyaf ibid., p. 253.) 

’ Tanmadhye pancakrosam ca bhuvi kasya yavadbikam | 

K^etraip vai karavirakbyam k 9 etralak§mi vinirmitam, 

(Ibid., p. 277.) 
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CHAPTEE III 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, COINAGE, AND RATE OF 
INTEREST 
I. Weights 

T N the preceding chapter I have dealt with the general 
administration of a janajpada from the revenue, military, 
and police points of view. In the present chapter I propose 
to take certain other subjects connected with the economic 
organization, which have hitherto never been systematically 
treated, namely, the systems of weights, measures, and coinage 
and the rates of interest in force. The material for such a 
study is widely scattered in many Samskrta texts and old 
inscriptions. The attempt to collate the available information 
is worth making, if only because the figures arrived at, though 
they may not be as accurate as we should like them to be, 
afford important help towards instituting a comparison 
between the conditions of ancient India and those of mediaeval 
and modern India. These subjects will be dealt with in the 
order indicated. 

Origin of ancient Indian loeights 
On the evidence at our disposal it is not possible to assign 
the origin or introduction of ancient Indian weights to any 
definite period. A careful study of the following table of the 
weights used for weighing gold, silver, and copper seems, 
however, to suggest foreign influence. 

TABLE NO. Ill 

(A) 

Ancient Indian Standard Weights, 

1 mti — I mdsaka =1*8 gr. approximately. 

2 ratis — 1 „ ™ 3‘6 gr. „ 

(B) 

Weights used for weighing gold, copper, and silver 
For gold a nd copper. For silver. 

5 ratis ~ 0 gr. == 1 mdsaka. 2 ratis = 3’6 gr. = 1 mdsaka. 

80 = 144 gr, — 1 karsa. 32 ' „ = 57*6 gr, == 1 harsa. 

For gold, silver, and copper. 

320 ratis = 576 gr. = 1 pala. 
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It is rather interesting to note in the above table that the 
weights called mdsaka and karsa^ whether used in connexion 
with gold or with copper, have the same meaning ; but 
when used of silver express quite different weights. There 
does not appear to have been any superstition to account 
for this peculiar difference, because the weight pala 
represents the same weight, whether used in respect of 
gold, copper, or silver. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas appears to be quite right in regarding 
the weight karsa as having originated in some foreign country. 
He writes The word karsa in the sense of a certain weight, 
whence the coin kdrsdpa7ia,pana, etc., is regarded by Cimniiig" 
ham (Coins of AncieM India, p. 6) as ‘ probably indigenous, 
as it is derived from hrish, to mark or furrow Tliis view 
is no longer tenable, since the Iranian lexicon provides us 
with the word karsa in the sense of a certain weight, and 
Dr. L. H. Gray has already (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. xx, pp. 54-5) equated it to the Sanskrit word. 
Moreover, the money of the Aramaic colony in Egypt during 
the sixth century b.c. was reckoned in harms : see Professor 
Sachau’s Aramdische Papyrus luid 0 sir aka (Leipzig, 1911, 
Index), E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig, 
1912, pp. 56 seqq.). Whatever be the ultimate source of the 
word, whether Egypt or Babylon or elsewhere, it must rank 
with the Vedic mana, or mina, as an importation from 
western Asia ” (JR AS., 1916, pp. 366). In the vsame way the 
origin of the weight dhdnaka can be traced to some foreign 
country. According to the Ndrada-smrti and the Brhaspati- 
smrti it was equal to four copper panas or, say, four mdmkas 
of silver^ (=14 gr.), thus fully corresponding in weight 
and name to the Persian weight and coin known as ddnaq. 
It appears to me that the weights used for weighing gold and 
copper bullion were Indian weights, while those used for 
weighing silver bullion, had their origin in some foreign 
country. 


^ See Chapter HI, p. 90, Note 1. 
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The development of ancient Indian weights 

As in the case of their origin, the development of ancient 
Indian weights is also very obscure. When the kingdom of 
Magadha came into power, it appears that some effort was 
made to remove the diversity of weights. Bhattoji Diksita, 
in his Siddhdnta-Jcatimvdi^ refers to a tradition when he writes 
nandopah'anidni hi mdndni, i.e. that all kinds of weights and 
measures began from the time of Nanda. Perhaps from that 
time two systems of measures and weights, viz. Magadha 
and KdUhga came into prominence. The former appears 
to have been very popular.^ Kautalya advises rdjans 
(rulers) to appoint a supervisor of weights and measures 
and to punish heavily any person using counterfeit weights. 

With a view to prevent deception, he (the superintendent 
of commerce)/’ Kautalya says, '' shall also supervise weights 
and measures. A difference of half a pala in such measures 
as are called parimdnA^ and drona is no offence. But a difference 
of a pala in them shall be punished with a fine of twelve 
pafjas. Fines for greater differences shall be proportionally 
increased. A difference of a harsa in the balance called tula 
is no offence. A difference of two shall be punished 

with a fine of six papas . , . Fines for differences in weight 
in other kinds of balances shall be calculated on the basis 
of the above rule.” ^ 

The charge for stamping weights and measures was four 
mmas ; and a fine of twenty-seven and a half panas was 
imposed for using unstamped weights or measures. Traders 


^ Kalingarii magadhai]i ceti dvividham manam ucyate. 

K«a]ingaii magadham ^restham manarri manavido janali. 40. 
{A%/rhgailham-saniMta^ Vexikate^vara Press, Samyat, 

1976 (1909), p. 14.) 

, ® Tiila*maiia-bliai?.dani caveksjeta, pautavapacarat. 

Paximani-drona^ror ardha-pala-lunatiriktam adogali, Pala-hmatirikte 
dvadasa-paiio dandab. Tena palottara danda-vrddhir vyakhyata. 

Tiilayik kar^a-iiiiiatmktam adosab. Dvi-kar^a-hinatirikte ^at-pano 
clandah. Tena karsottara danda-vrddhir vyakJiyata. ... Tula-mana- 
Tise§anam ato'nyesam anumanani kuryat. 

{Kau, Artha,, pp. 204-5 ; cf. English translation, p. 250.) 
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were obliged to pay one hdham a day as supervision tax. 
They were provided with standard weights and measures 
at the following prices ^ : — 


TABLE NO. IV 


Measure of weight, 

Kudava (— 4 palas ; 1 pala — 576 gr.). 
IPrastha (=4 kudavas). 

Adhaka (= 4 prasthas). 

Brona (= 16 prasthas or 4 adhakas). 
Pratimana (= a set or iron weights). 
Tula (balance). 


Price of each measure 
in copper paria and 
mdsalca. 

1 masalca. 

6 rmsakas. 

I paT]L>a. 

IJ panas (= 20 masalcas), 
20 panas, 

6 1 papas. 


Thus it is quite clear that in the time of Kautalya govern- 
ment interference was thought essential to protect the public 
from counterfeit weights. It appears also that some attempt 
was made to do away with diversity in weights, and establish 
uniformity of system. It is interesting to note that the weights 
used in respect of grain follow to a large extent some common 
ratio, but at the same time show considerable discrepancies 
in detail. According to Dr. L. D. Barnett this indicates 

that different ages and provinces followed different 
standards ”.2 In the same way Professor Rapson remarks 
that The fact would appear to be that in Ancient India, 
as in Modern India, very great diversity prevailed in the 
weight systems of different districts, but that underlying 
this diversity there were certain general principles of very 
wide, if not of universal, application “ The various systenis 
of weight used in India combine uniformity of scale with 
immense variations in the weight of units.'’ ^ Even at present 

^ Caturmagiikam prativedhanikain karayet. 

Apratividdhasyatyayab sapadati sapta-vimsati panah, 
Prativedbanikam kakanikam aharahab pautavadhyakijaya dadyub. 

{Kau. Artha,^ p. 105.) 

Sapada-pano dropa-mulyam, Adhakasya padonab Sarimafakab 
prasthasya.' Ma§akab kutjuvasya. Bvigunam rasadmam .manamulyam. 
Vimsafci paijab pratimanasya. Tula-mfilyam tri-bhagab. (Ibid., p, 105.) 

2 L. B. Barnett's Antiquities of India {ed. 1913, London), p. 206. 

^ Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, by E. J. Rapson ( 1908 ed.), 
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in Benares tlie weights used in one market differ from those 
used in another. The same diversity prevails in the system 
of counting. In one town, for instance, the numerical term 
saikard (literally meaning a unit of one hundred) may mean 
125, and in another 180, and so forth. 

Mlediaeml and modern equivalents of ancient Indian loeights 

Dr. L. D. Barnett has already taken great pains to compile 
a careful account of the different measures of weight in his 
Antiquities of India (pp. 206-10). It is imnecessary, therefore, 
to detail them here. From the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya it 
appears that four kinds of drona. namely, containing 162|-, 
175, 187-|, and 200 pahs respectively, were in use as standard 
weights.^ The imiform difference of 12| palas between each 
of these drofjt^as is very remarkable, and was no doubt 
intended to serve some definite purpose. What this 
purpose was, must be a matter of speculation until further 
evidence be forthcoming. It may have been connected 
with the then prevalent system of realizing the government 
dues, or the dues payable to the collectors or the other 
middlemen, in a proportion of the grain. The use of different 
varieties of the same (nominal) measures of weight has 
evidently been established from ancient times in India ; 
and perhaps we find a perpetuation of such a system in the 
different sections of the same market at the present day. 

According to Kautalya the measures of weight called 
kudma, prastJia, and ddhaka (4 kudavas = 1 prastha ; 
4 prasthas == 1 ddhaka ; 4 ddJiakas = 1 drona) were also 
(like the dro9^a) of four different varieties ^ (see column 
A, B, C, and D of Table No. V). Then there was a fifth variety 
of cfrotiu, constantly used in works on law and medicine, 

^ Atlia dhanya*iriasa-dvipala-4atam dronam ayamanam, 
Saptasfti-pala-satam ardha-palam ca vyavaharikam. 
Pafif3a»saptati-pala»satai|i bliajaniyam. 

|}\'i9aipti-pala-i3atam ardiia-palam cantahpura-bhajaniyam. 

{Kau. Artha,^ p. 104.) 

® Te.9am acthaka-prastha-lmdumbas caturbhagavarab. (Ibid.) 
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containing 256 palas'^ (see column E of the same Table). 
Further there are the measures of weight used in the Southern 
Indian inscriptions (see column F of the Table). In the 
Table I have arranged these six varieties of measures in 
separate columns {A, B, C, D, E, andF, respectively), showing 
also the equivalent of each in respect of all the other 
measures (from Jmdava to vaha), I have also calculated, for 
convenience of comparison, the equivalent of each measure, 
and of each variety thereof, in Alvbari dams (1 dam = 324 
grains) and in modern avoirdupois weight. The figures must 
not be accepted as exact ; they are only approximate. In 
fact it is no easy task to assign any definite value to the 
Southern Indian weights. The trouble starts with the 
marakJcdl. According to H. H. Wilson marakJcdl, commonly 
markal or mercal, is A grain measure in use at Madras, 
containing eight padis or measures, and being one-twelfth 
of a kalam : it formerly consisted of 750 cubic inches, but 
is now fixed at 800 cubic inches : 400 marakkdls = one garisa, 
or garce, A marakkdl of rice or of salt weighs 960 rupees = 12 
sers, or 24 lb. 6 oz.’’ From this it appears that a marakkdl 
consisting of 750 cubic inches was equal to 22-| lb. According 
to Mr. Moreland in the sixteenth century a.d. and after- 
wards the Southern Indian maund was equal to from 25 to 

^ Catuli kar^aib palam proktam dasa-sanamitam biidhaib | 

Catuhpalaifs ca kudavam prastkadya pixrvavaii matah. 39. 

Palahliyam prasrtir jneyS prasrtas ca nigadyate I 
Prasrfcibhyam anjalih syat kudavo’rdba-saravakah, 23. 

Astamanam ca samjneyam kudaTabhyam ca manika [ 

Sarfivo’stapalam tadvaj jneyam atra vicaksanaib. 24. 
i^aravabhyam bhavet prasthas catubprasthais tatbadbakam j 
Bbajanaip kamsapatram ca catubsastipalani ca tat. 25. 

Caturbhir fldhakair dronab kaiasonalvaponmaTiau | 

XTnmana^ca gbato rasbdrona-paryaya-saiiijnakab. 26. 

Dronabbyam s^urpa-kumbbau ca catuh?asfci saraFakab j 
Siirpabhyam ca bhaved droui vaho goni ca sa snirtfl. 26. 

Dronl catustayam kbari katbita sukijma-biiddbibhib i 
Catuhsabasra-palika ^annavatyadhika ca sa, 28. 
{^aritijadham-sandiUaf 'Press, Saip. 1976 {a.d,/ 1909]., 
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27 Ib.^ Tbe ifona used in the law-books and other Samskrta 
works was approximately equal to 21 lb. After careful study 
of both prices and wages I come to the conclusion that it 
will not be unreasonable if for the purpose of calculation 
we regard the mamJcl'dl of the Tanjore inscriptions as equiva- 
lent to the drona of other Samskrta books. Accepting the 
Akbari dam as weighing approximately 324 gr., or 180 ratis, 
we can convert the ancient Hindu weights into terms of 
dmns and avoirdupois weights (see Table V). 

From Table V it is clea,r that the prastha of different 
weights was used for different purposes. It weighed approxi- 
mately 18, 20, 21, 22 and 28 dams. It appears from the 
Atn-'i-Akhan that pmsthas of these \veights were current 
down to the sixteenth century a.d. Abul-Fazl writes : — 
“ Formerly in Hindustan, the ser weighed 18 and in some 
places 22 dam. In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it 
was current at 28, and is novr fixed at 30, each dam being 
5 tank According to Mr. Moreland the ser (prastha) 
of 18 ddm.>s was current in Gujarat until 1634-5, and it was 
afterwards made equal to 20 ddms.^ These two kinds of ser 
appear to be very ancient. According to Kautalya they were 
used in the ladies’ apartments of the palace and in giving 
allowances to servants called antahpiira-bhdjamya and 
hhdjamya respectively.'^ In the table they are denoted by 
the letters A and B. The prastha of 36 dams, which was 
exactly double of the Gujarat ser (]}rastha), was current in 
Bengal down to 1642, or later.^ The prastha of 28 dams, 
which is used in all Samskrta books on law and medicine, 
was current down to the time of Akbar. It was afterwards 
made equal to , 30 dams by Akbar.® 

^ Moreland’s From. Akbar to Aurangzeo, 1923, ed. p. 336. 

" Acfi-i-Akbarl, voi ii, p. 125. 

® MoTAand’B From. AkMr to AMrangzeb, 1923 ed., p. 33-5. 

Pafn'araaptati-p^i.'la-satani bhajaiilyam. 

i)\dsa9l;i-pala-sabam aiUhapalam cantahpura-bhajaiiiyam. 

(Kau. Artha.f -p. 104:.) 

Motelmd's From Akbar to ' Amangzeb, l92B ed.,p:Z30. 

® Ibid., Appendix I), pp, 333-7. 
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Taking all these facts into consideration, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the Muhammadan rulers did not 
show such originality in respect of weights as has been 
commonly supposed by writers on this subject. No doubt, 
as sovereigns of a large portion of India, they prescribed 
certain w^eights to be standard weights ; but these w- ere 
weights which had already been in popular use from a very 
early period in India. 


II. Measures op Length and Space 


1. Measures of length 


As in the case of weights, the origin and development 
of the ancient Indian measures of length are also involved 
in much obscurity. According to Bockh the basis of the Greek 
and Roman metrical systems ivas that tvhich had prevailed 
from very early times among the Chaldaeans at Babylon^ from 
which or from some common origin the Egyptians derived 
their metrical system ; and which was carried by the commerce 
of the Phoenicians into Greece, when it passed over into 
Italy It is rather interesting to note that we find a 
remarkable correspondence between the ancient Indian 
measures of length, up to the fathom, and the Babylonian 
meastires. This will be evident from the followdng table : — 


4 digits . 

3 palms . 
2 spans . 

4 cubits . 
4 palms . 


4 digits . 

3 palms . 

1| feet (2 spans) 

4 palms . 


TABLE NO. VI 
III the Greets System 
. make a palm. 

. . „ span. 

„ cubit. 

. . „ fathom. 

. , „ foot (= 12*135 inches). 


In the Moman System 
. make a palm. 

. „ span. 

. „ cubit. 

. „ foot (™ 11*62 inches). 


In the Indian System 

4 digits (ahguias) . . make a palm (dhanurgraha). 

3 palms ( l^aiigulas). . ,, span ( vitastl). 

2 spans {24 ahgulag) , „ cubit (hasta). 

4 cubits . V . . „ fathom (danda — nalika). 

. 3 J, 3| . palms ( 14 or 15 ahguias) ,, ' foot (pada =•- 10*5 or 1 1*25 inches). 

Smith ’s Dictionary of Greek and Eo'inan Antiquities, London, 1872, p. 754. 
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The similarity between the Babylonian and Indian measiLres 
of length indicates a common origin. There is little room 
for doubt, on the other hand, that India developed its own 
measures of length and breadth. In preparing the following 
table of measures, I have taken 4 digits (angulas) as equal 
to 3 inches ; and for the sake of comparison I have added 
another column {Col. No. 4) showing the modern equivalents 
of ancient measures of length as proposed hy Sir A. 
Cunningham. 


According to Kautalya and other 

(A) 

According 
to Cun- 



authors. 

Inches. 

ningham. 

Eemarhs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

4 angulas 

== 1 dhanurgraha = 

3 

— 

According to Kau- 
talya. 

8 „ 

= 1 dhanurmusti — 

6 

— 

>9 99 

„ Mabadeva. 

10 „ 

= 1 k?udrapada — 

(small-foot) 


— 

12 „ 

= 1 vitastiorpradesa = 
or chaya-puru$a. 

9 

— 

„ Kautalya. 

14 „ 

= 1 ^ama or sala or 
pada (foot) 

10| 


99 99 

15 „ 

= 1 pada (foot) = 

11-25 

— 

„ Mabadeva. 

30 „ 

= 2 padas or 1 pra- = 
lorama 

22-5 

— 

„ Kautatya. 

28 „ 

= 1 hasta or 1 pra- = 
krama 

21 


(used in measur- 
ing pasture land, 
cubic measures, 
balances, etc.). 


^ Tatra pi4ila-manam paficadha vadanti bahvor antaralam ekam. 
Baddha-mu.?tiratiiir iti dvitiyam. Aratnir iti trtiyam. 

Dvatriinsad angulam iti caturtliam. Sattrim.4ad angulam iti pailcamam. 

{Smuta-sutra by Satya^adba, part i, p. 287.) 
Anguladi-pramanam tii sulba acarya uktavan. 

Vedimanopayogitvat tat-pramanam aham brave. 

Caturdasanavo yavat tavad evangtilam bhavet. 

Tray astrim sat tiia va syat kosastha angulam tv iha. 

Dasaiigulam ksudrapadam prade^o dvMasangulah. 

Prtbam ? trayodasangiilyas tavad evottaram yugam. 

Padaip panca-daAlngutyo dvada^angulayo’thava. 

Pada-dvayam prakramali syat pradesau dvav aratnikab. 

Janu dvatrimsadangulyah sat trimsadbahu samyake. 

Catuli^atangulam tv ak-^al;! ?.adasltyangulain yugam. 

Isa pramftnam angulyas tv a,?tasityadbikam satam. 

Aratnayas tu catvaro vyayamasya pramanakab. 

Aratnayas tu pancaiva pura.?o vyama eva ca. 


(Ibid., p. 289.) 
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According 


Acconl'ing to Kautalya and other 


to Cun- 



authors. 

Inches. 

ningham. 

liennarks. 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(4) 

(5) 

24 ahgulas — 1 prajiipatjm-has- == 

18 

— 

According to Kan. 


ta or 1 aratm 



talya. 

24 „ 


18 

— 

„ Mahlideva. 

24 „ 

= » “ 

18 

_ 

„ the Danama- 





yiikha, etc. 

52 „ 

= 1 kisku or I kamsa — 

24 

— 

„ Kautalya, 

42 „ 

= 1 ki^ku == 

314 

— 

5-’ J5 


(used by sawyers, 
blaeksiniUis, and 
used in inea'^ur- 
ing the inounds 
for the (‘iKMinp- 
ment of the army, 
for forts and 
palaces.) 


32 „ 

= 1 janu 

= 24 

— 

„ Mahadeva, 

54 - „ 

= 1 hasta 

= 40} 

— 

„ Kautalya. 
(used in measur- 





ing timber 
forests). 

84 „ 

= 1 vyama 

= 63 

— 



(used ill measur- 
ing ropes and the 
depth of a place). 


86 „ 

= 1 yuga = 

64-5 

— 

„ Mahadeva. 

96 „ 

= 1 dan da or 4 aratni=5 

72 

5-81 ft. 

„ Kautalya. 

96 „ 

= 1 vyayama = 

72 

5 -Si ft. 

„ Mahadeva. 

96 ,, 

= 1 dhanuli or nalika — 
or purusa 

72 

»» 

„ Kautalya. 

108 „ 

= Igarhapatya- = 

dhanuh 

81 


yj s» 

(used in measur- 
ing the roads and 
fort Wallis), 

120 „ 

= 1 purii^a or vyama = 

90 

— 

„ Mahadeva, 

180 „ 

= 1 puru§a (= I?a) = 

135 

— 

„ Kautalya. 

192 „ 

= 1 danda or 6 kain- = 

144 

— 

99 99 


sas or 1 nali 

10 dandas = 1 raj ju = 

1440 

116-2 

(used in measur- 
ing lands granted 
rent free to Brah- 
manas). 

>> »» 

( 

2 raj jus = 1 paridesa = 

= 40 yds.) 
2880 

232-4 


1x3 „ =1 nivartana (cubic = 

40 X 120 


>» ff 

measure) 

yds. 


» »» 

300 dhaiiub “1 nalva 

1000 ,, = 1 goruta — 

2250 yds. 

2017 yds. 

JJ 

1! il 

ca 

) 

11 11 

o o 
o o 
o o 

4500 yds. 

4034 yds. 

y? s> 

9000 yds. 

8069 yds. 

A » 

8000 „ =1 yojana = 

18000 yds. 

16138 yds. 


: (= 

10 miles 

(='9} miles 



approx.) 

approx.) 
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(B) 

A'ncient Indian measuTes of length current ujp to the Muhammadan period, 

24 aiigiilas — 1 prajapatya-hasta = 1 covad of 18 inches On the east coast, 

42 T, = kiskii = 1 liahi gaz of 32 in. In Sindh. 

54 „ =■-= 1 hasta — 1 Ilalu gaz of 40 in. In Northern India. 

(C) 

M.odern tqnivaU'nU of undent Indian mmsures of distance accepted bg me for the 
purpose of calculation, 
i yoj ana — about 10 English miles. 

1 icrosa = „ 2-| „ „ 

In the section dealing with, weights it was shown that the 
Miihammadan emperors had selected some of the Hindu 
weights, and authorized their adoption. We see the same thing 
in the case of measures of length. According to the Ddna- 
may ulcha there were three kinds of measures, having the same 
name and following the same scale, current in ancient India. 
These were based upon the different digits (ahgulas) of six, 
seven, and eight barley corns.^ This opinion is confirmed 
by Abul-Fazl, who writes : — 

“ Throughout Hindustan there were three such measures 
current, viz. long, middling, and short. Each was divided 
into twenty-four equal parts and each part called Tassuj. 

A Tassdj of the first kind was equal to eight ordinary harley- 
corns placed together breadthways, and of the other two 
respectively, to seven and six barley-corns. The long gaz was 
used for the measurement of cultivated lands, roads, distances, 
forts, reservoirs, and mud walls. The middling was employed 
to measure buildings of stone and wood, bamboo-built houses, 
places of worship, wells and gardens, and the short gaz for 
cloth, arms, beds, seats of state, sedan chairs, palanquins, 
chairs, carts and the like.’’ ^ 

According to Mi\ Moreland ‘''the measures of length 
prevailing in Northern India were known as gaz ; they varied 
gi’eutly, and Akbar attempted to standardize them in his 

^ Asfiiu yuka yavam pralmr angulaip tu yavastakam, 

A^iablns cangulam tiryag yavanam uttamam matam, 

Saptabliir madhyamam proktaip ^adbbih syad adbamangulam iti. 

[Dmm-mayuhha, pp. 22-3.) 

® Am-uAhbart, vol. ii, pp. 58«-9. 


G 
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Ilahi gaz, wMcli, according to the data given by Abiil-Fazl, 
ought to be about 31 inches, but appears in practice to 
have been rather more than an inch longer. The IldM 
gaz was used in the North, but not universally ’’A It appears 
to me that the lldhl gaz of Akbar was the same as the hishu 
of 42 ahgulas or say of 31| inches, which was used, according 
to Kautalya, by sawyers, blacksmiths and government officers 
for the encampment of the army, for forts and palaces, and 
in surveying land. The diversity of measures in the time 
of Akbar may be understood from the fact that on the east 
coast the liasta (or covad) was about 18 inches ; in Gujarat, 
nearly 27 inches ; in Sindh, about 32 inches ; and in Northern 
India about 40 inches.^ It is interesting to note that all 
these diiierent measures correspond exactly with the measures 
mentioned by Kautalya. For instance, looking at the table 
given above, we find that the ancient prdjdpatya-hasta (east 
coast) of 24 ahgulas, or say 18 inches, and the liasta (North 
India) of 54 ahgulas, or say 40| inches, which was used in 
the time of Kautalya for measuring timber forests, and the 
kishu (Sindh) of 42 ahgulas, or say 31| inches, corresponding 
with the lldhl gaz, were regularly used in the time of Akbar.^ 

2. Measures of space 

The land grants are full of technical terms connected 
with the system of measurement of land prevalent in ancient 
India. Unless their equivalents in modern measures be 
calculated, a mass of material regarding prices and the 
productivity of land cannot be utilized. According to the 
Ddna^mayuhlia a donor should give a grama (estate) to a 
Brahmaiia ; but if he is not in a position to do this, he may 
give land measiuing a go-carma ('cow’s hide’). He defines 
go-carma as the area of land whereupon a hundred cows and an 
ox can. sit easily, or ■ the produce of wdiich is sufficient to 
support a Brahmana for a year, or which is two-thirds, of a 

r Moreland, Prom Akbar to Aurangzeb, ed. 1923, p. 337. 

'"3 IMd., pp. 337--8. '■ 

3 See Table No. VII (B) p, 81 above. 
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hmhjiadeya-nimrtana} According to my calculation the 
hraliriiadeija-nkmH^ (area of land granted to a Bralinia]?.a) 
was almost equal to an English acre. 

Another important measure used in the land grants is 
the hala (plough). According to Buchanan The usual 
extent which can be cultivated by one plough is 10 large 
bigliahs, or 15 Calcutta bighahs, or 5 acres In the 
same way, Sir W. Hunter mites, in regard to Orissa, that 

the cattle are so poor that one pair of oxen cannot 
possibly work more than 6 acres We may therefore take 
1 hala (plough) of land as somewhere between 5 and 6 
acres. In olden times one ' plough ’ of land was thought 
siifficieiit to provide food and provisions for one hula (family). 
'' Taking the cost of living of a family in this tract at Es 95 
also,’’ writes Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore in respect of the Gaya 
district, 6 acres, apart from any supplementary sources 
of income, can support a family in complete comfort.” ^ 
It is interesting to learn that even many centuries before 
Christ the agricultiiral conditions and the standard of living 
of the people of India were very similar to those of modern 
times. According to Baudhayana’s a portion 

of land measuring 6 nimrtanas, oi approximately 6 acres, 
should be kept free from taxes on the ground that this much 
is necessarjpto support a family. Further light is thrown 
by Baudliayana on the subject of the term nivartana, 

^ A pi gofjarma-matrena sainyag dattena manaval> | Dhaata-papo 
%isudclliutma svarga-loke maliiyate. {Dana-inayuhha, p. 160.) 

G a vara Aitaiii vr§as caiko yatra tisthed ayantritah | Tad dhi gocarma- 
miltraiii to prfihur vedavido janah. (Ibid., p. 160.) 

Yad utpaaiiam athasnati narab samvatsaram dvijah | Eka-goearma- 
mjltram to bli avail proktam vicaksanaih. (Ibid., p. 23.) 

Dasi-hastena darulena trimsad danda nivarttanam | Tribhaga-blnani 
gocaTma-nifitiam filia prajapatib. (Ibid., p. 160.) 

Dasa-hiistvna dandena trimsad danda nivarttanam | Dasa tany eva 
varttani brahmara'bhyo dadati yali. (Ibid., p. 23.) 

- Biiohanan’s Dina j pur (1832), p. 234. 

'' Wm. liuriter’s Orissa, vol. ii, Appendix ii, p. 47. 

C. J. Stcvenson-Moore’s Meport 07i the Material Condition of Small 
Agriculturists and Labourers in Gaya (1898), p. 20. 
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It appears probable tbe nivartana was used in the sense 
of Vftti, or ^ allowance or ‘ livelihood ’ ; so an area 
of land sufficient to support one man from its produce was 
called nivartana^ Taking 5 to 6 acres of land as sufficient 
for a Jmla (family), we can understand the meaning of another 
term kulya-vdpa used in the land grants. According to 
Mr. Pargiter “ the hulya-vapa consisted of 8 x 9 reeds, the 
reed being about 16 cubits long and the cubit about 19 
inches ; that is, its area was a little larger than an acre : 
a kulya of seed could certainly provide for this area (and 
probably more), if it contained 8 dronas or bucketfuls.'’ ^ 
To me the kulya-mpa appears to have represented the 
same area as has been described as ' one plough ’ of 
land, i.e. an area of between 5 and 6 acres which was 
thought sufficient for one hula. Literally kulya means things 
useful for, or pertaining to, a family {kuldya hitam kuhjam). 
As each family kept their seeds separately, it appears that 
gradually kulya began also to mean the seed sufficient for 
‘One ‘ plough ’ of land. According to Monier-Williams’ and 
the St. Petersburg dictionaries it was equal to 8 dronas, 
or approximately 80 Akbari sers, if we may take the drom 
to be the smaller drona of Kautalya. As 1 acre of rice land 
requires 12 to 16 sers of paddy according to its produc- 
tivity,^ the area of the kulya-vdpa would come to about 5 
-or 6 acres, or about one "plough^ of land. Another 
name for the same area of land appears to have been mtikd 

^ Tegam tadvartanad vrttir ityucyate. 2. Sala^rayatvacclialliiatvaiJi. 
Vyttya varaya yatiti yayavaratvam. Anukrama-earanac cakracaratvam. 
3. Ta anuvyakhyasyamak* 4, Sannivartan! kaudda-Ii dhrnva samprak- 
! 9 alm! samuka palini siloncha kapota siddhecclieti navaitah. 5. Tasam em 
vanyapi dasami vrttir bhavati. Anava-vrttek. 6. Ta.tho etafc j^annivar- 
taniti. 1, Sad eva nivartanani ninipahatani karofci svamine bhagam 
utsrjaty anujnatam va grhpati. . . Etena- vidbina jjaripivartanani karoti 
^appivartani. 2. 

{BodMyma’dhanm-siiini {Mysore, 1901), 'p'p, 

.2.|T/,^ VQl.xv,No. 7,pp. 130-43; p. 216 (July, 1910). 

^ Handbook of Indian Agrimltwe^ by N. G. Mukerji (3rd ed., 1915, 
Cnlcutta), pp. 171-2. 
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or vdi,^ According to Maya it consisted of 5 vartanakas^ 
eacli 'variaMaka (nivartana) being 128 dJianuli or dandas ^ ; 
while the mvartana of Prajapati and Brhaspati contained 
130 dandas ; the difference of 2 dandas is negligible, and 
was perhaps due to local conditions. According to the 
Dktionmiire TaMotd-Fmnmis the modern equivalent of the 


vdi is 2< 

3,755 square metres, which comes 

to approximately 

5 or 6 

acres. The superficial measures 

discussed above 

imiy be c 

exhibited as in the following table 

— 


TABLE NO. VIII 


S (Ilia null 

= 1 kakanika. 


4 . N dliu- 

nil]] ==1 masa. 


4 , ■ -1 ; ' S 

( ..r~~ 128) = I vartana. According to Maya. 

10 X 3 ( = 

130) --= 1 nivartana. „ 

Kautalya. 

1 kuri 

= 576 square feet. „ 

the Dictionnaire 


Tamoul-Francais ^ 

100 Iviiri 

= 1 kani. 


5 kanis 

= 1 veli. 



III. Coinage 



The origin and evolution of the system of coinage prevailing 
in ancient India is equally involved in obscurity. From 
prehistoric times in India gold was used in gilding the wheels 
of chariots and the horns of cattle, and in making jewellery. 
The dcanand for it was universal, and it was much prized 
by e\'(?ryone. Owing to this gold pieces weighing krsnala, 
mtamdna, Mmmja, S'umrna, niska, etc., were given to the 
Ih’ahniaiias as gifts in different sacrifices and ceremonies. 
The j)assnges in the Batapatha-hmhmana referring to these gifts 
are very interesting, and give a good idea of the popularity 
of the metal.® There is no doubt that these pieces were made 

^ >S7./., Yol. ii, Xo. GO, p. 259. 

“ Asta-dhaniiw eatTira.sra kakanika tac-catur-giinam ma^am. 

^lasacatnr vartanakaip tat-pailca-gunam hi vatika kathita. 

Wayamata. {El,, vol. xv, No. 5, p. 55.) 

Tasya, hiranyam daksiiia. . , . (Ka., 5, 2, S, 6, p. 279.) 

Tasmad dhirapyarn da,k?iiia. . . . (Ka., 5, 2, 3, 6, p. 279.) 

fl iranyaniaylin srajamudgatrerukinamliotre. . . . (Ka., 5, 4, 5, 22, 

p. »i04.) 

Tasya trini yataBiaiiaiii hirapyani dak^ina. . . ^ . (Ka., 5, 5, 5, 6, p. '311.) 

H jrapyayaiii daktjiipa suvarpaBi satamanam. . . . (Ka., 4, 1, 8, 13>, 
p. G5:>.) iFnfaputha-bmlimmjLa, Ajmer, ed. Sam., 1959.) 
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of equal weight to avoid any injustice or inequality. It appears 
that some Brahmanas, getting into financial difiSciilties, sold 
these pieces to other people, and thus put them into circula- 
tion. Some of the aphorisms of Pariini show clearly that 
satamdna^ Jiiranya, and nisha were used in sale and purchase. ^ 

Coming to the period of Kautalya and Manu and the other 
law-givers, we do not find any change in the popularity of gold. 
Its, use for coinage in India proper prior to the commencement 
of the Mauryan period appears to be doubtful ; but the 
metal served as the basis of different transactions ; the 
demand for it was constant and steady. 

As to its value in terms of silver or copper we are entirely 
in the dark. Much confusion has been created by some writers 
mistaking for coins the weights which were used for weighing 
gold bullion. There were, no doubt, weights called suvarna 
and nisha ] but that there were coins so named at this early 
period appears to be doubtful. 

A careful study of the fines prescribed in the Artlia-mstra 
of Kautalya may possibly' afford a clue to the values of gold 
and silver. In assessing fines the value of any article 
stolen was taken into consideration. According to Kautalya- 
the fine should be twelve times the value of the stolen article. 
The following table of fines has been compiled from Kautalya’s 
Artha-sdstra ^ : — 


TABLE NO. IX 


Value of stolen articles. 

Pines. 

Proportion between the 

Panas. 

Panas. 

figures m columns 1 and 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

■ i' 

3 

1 : 12 

■ ■ i 

6 

, l.:i2 

■ 

9 

1 : .12 ■ 

1 

12 

1 : 12 , 

2 

24 

■■ 1:12 .. 

■■■■'3-4 

36 

.1:12. 

4-5 

48 

1:12 


^ D. R, Bhandarkar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian Nmnmmtics (1921), p. 45. 

® Ma?a-mulyad urdhvam .apadamulyM ity apaharatas tripano dandali 
. . . Idvipada-muiyad , iti .sat panalj. . ' Itripada-mCilyad Iti nava 

papafet. . ' . . Apana-muiyad iti dvMaiia panali. • * - Advipana-miilyad iti 
cateviinsati paiia|i. . . . , Acataspana-mrilyad iti s.attrimsat papal;i. . . 
Apanca-pana-mulyad asta-catyarimsat ,pana|i. . . . {Kau. Artka.i 
p. 224.).' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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In tlie classification of different articles it appears that gold 
and silver were considered to belong to the same class. 
Kautalya, in Section 76, assessed the fines payable for the 
theft of 1 mmaka of gold and silver as 200 and 12 
copper fmms respectively.^ If these fines represent twelve 
times the value of the stolen article, then the value of the gold 
and silver pieces, each weighing 3*6 gr. (=1 mdsaia) comes 
to 16*6 and 1 copper pana respectively. 

The rate of exchange between copper and silver and between 
silver and gold bullion varied from time to time. Coins 
of different metals were valued in the market according to 
their own metallic content. All daily transactions and 
government accounts were probably kept in terms of copper 
coins. When the laws of Manu were framed, the exchange 
ratio between silver and copper bullion appears to have been 
as 1 : 40 or 50. The rate of exchange between silver and 
copper pmias was fixed as 1 : 16 or 20.^ Having regard to the 
fact that the silver pana contained 57*6 gr. and the copper 
pana 144 gr., it will be seen that the ratio was practically 
the same as in the case of bullion. It would appear that, 
in the Gupta period at all events, gold and silver coins were 
legal tender. The exchange value of gold and silver coins 
in terms of the copper pana^ however, varied from time to 
time. The temporary disappearance of gold or silver coins 
in a particular country may possibly be explained by the 
operation of Gresham’s law. 

There is no doubt that from prehistoric times in India 
silver paiias were issued by authorized guilds of traders and 
banlvers, and under the authority of a city or town {nigama 
or pum-rdjya) 01 district (ja^iapada-rdjya or gana-rdjya) ; 
but not everybody was allowed to mint coins. In the time 
of Kautalya the finding of instruments for minting coin 

Sinarnan maHakam apalmrato dvi^ato dapdali. Rupya-dliaranan 
iaa§akam apaliarato dvadasa. papali. Tenottaraip vyakiiyatam. (Kau, 

Ariha,^ p. 202.) 

^ Dve kr^nale samadhrte vijneyo rupya-ma^akak | Te godasa syad 
dharanam Parana scaiva rajatal:!. viii, 131-8.) * ■ 
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in a man’s possession was quite sufficient to cause ffim to 
be punished severely. The minting of coins was probably 
always a prerogative of the ruler. Kautalya advised the 
appointment of two officers, namely laksanddhjaksa (super- 
visor of the mint) and rupddarsa (examiner of coin), as well as 
of spies to detect private and unauthorized coining. “ When 
a person,” writes Kautalya, causes a counterfeit coin to 
be manufactured, or accepts it, or exchanges it, he shall be 
fined 1,000 panm ; he who passes a counterfeit coin into the 
treasury shall be put to death,” ^ In another place he advises 
the banishment of such persons from the kingdom. 

It appears from the Manu-smrti and other law-books 
that small pieces of gold, perhaps weighing one masaka, 
or about 7*2 gr., were used in paying fines. There are also 
passages to prove that the gold mdsaka was also used on other 
occasions.^ After the conquest of Northern India by Indo- 
Scythian kings gold coin weighing from 126*25 to 121*26 gr., 
or on the average 124 gr., came into circulation imder the name 
of dlndra. Under the Imperial Guptas two kinds of gold 
coins were issued, one containing the weight of the Indo- 
Scythian ddndra, and the other that of Mami.^ Side by side 
with these gold coins the gold mdsaka was also current in tlie 
market. As the exchange ratio between gold and silver was 
1 : 16, the gold dlndra weighing 124 gr. would naturally 
be exchanged for thirty-five to thirty-six silver 
each weighing 56 gr, as will also be clear from the table 
below. 

^ Lak§anadhyak§a!j catur-bhaga-tamram rupya-rupaiii tiksna-trapii- 
sisanjananam anyatamani masa>bija-yuktain karayet . . , rupa-darHakab 
pana-yatram vyavaharikim ko^a-pravesyam ca stbapayet . . . ( p. 84). 

Rupadarsakasya sthitam pana-yatram akopyam kopayatab kopyfim 
akopayato dvadasa pane dandab. Tenottarain vyakhyatam. Kutarfipam 
karayatab. pratigrbnato niryapayato va sabasraip daridab* Kose praksipato 
vadah (p. 203). Artha-sastra.) 

® Ddna-mayuhhay ^^, 151 - 2 ; see also Satapatha-hr0mi(iiia^^ S 
candriMf Vira-mitroda^a, etc. 

3 D. R, Bbandarkar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian Nnmismat.ks (1921), 
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TABLE NO. X 

If 

1- 1|: silver parias (each weighing 57-6 gr.) = 1 rati of gold (weighing 
3*6 gr.) = 16-20 copper panas (each weighing 144 gr.), 

then 

2— 2 J silver papas = 2 Tatis of gold (=1 gold fnasaha ~ 1 suvarua Tnasaka 
= 7*2“ gr. gold = 1 dmara of the BrJiaspati-smrti and the Ndrada-smrti = 
J surar nay— Z()-40 copper papas. 

I C-20 silver = 16 of gold (= 1 halanju — 1 Pagoda = INiska 

of the LiUivali = 57*6 gr. of gold). 32-40 silver panas = 32 ratis of gold 

snvnrpn wasakas = 115*2 gr. gold = 1 dindra of Gupta period). 36 
silver pafuts 32 ratis of gold (==1 dtndra of 124 gr. gold). 

40-50 silver = 1 stwarxia weighing a karsa or 144 gr. 

Tims 

30-40 (sometimes 30-48) copper pa7i,as = 1 stivarna dmara weighing 
7*2 gr. 

36 silver pams = 1 swi'mpa dmara weighing 124 gr. 

It is interesting to note that the Nasik inscription No. 12 
iiieiitions the rate of exchange between suvarm and kdrsdpana 
as 1 : 35.^ By stivarna and Jcdrsdpana what particular coins 
are meant ? Does siivarna mean a suvarna mdsaJm 
weighing 7*2 gr., or a suvarna dTmdra weighing approximately 
124 gr. ? According to the Ndrada-smrti the Jcdrsdjtana 
current in Southern India was a silver pana ^ ; if this be true, 
then the suvarna referred to in the above inscription would 
be an Indo-Scythian dindra ; otherwise it would be a suvarna 
nidsaJca weighing 7*2 gr., provided the hdrsd^ana mentioned 
there be a , copper pana. 

Judging from the Nasik inscription, the references in the law- 
books and the table given above it appears that the rate of 
exchange between gold and silver coin was maintained within 
two limits, namely 1 : 30 and 1 : 48. A careful study of the 
weights and measures of ancient India discloses one thing 
very clearly, namely that the people of those days adhered 
strictly to the same ratio-scale. They regarded it perhaps 
as sacred. We find the same thing in the case of the currency. 
The ancient Indian law-books compiled at different dates agree 

^ Blulyo’rjena dattani varse 41 karttika luddhe pancada^e purvakam, 
\'arsf‘ 45 pancadawe niyuktam bliagavadbhyo devebhyo brakmanebkya^ ca : 
karf'uptnia-saliasruTn saptati ,, 70,000 panca-trim4akam. suvarnani' kyiva 
suvarnasahasrayoh mulyara, . . . {Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xvi, p. 574.) 

= Karsupario dalv.sinasyam disf raupyak pravartate. 57. {Narada- 
sfiirtif p. 229.) 
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in regard to the ratio-scale: all say that from 16 to 20 
copper pana.9 are equal to 1 silver pana, and that 16 
silver pams can be exchanged for a gold nislca. The rate of 
exchange between the copper pana and gold mdsaha is given 
as 48 : Id There cannot be any doubt that the fluctuation 
in the relative values of gold, silver, and copper was as great 
in those days as in modern timesd Why do we not find any 
record of these fluctuations ? Why are all the law-books 
entirely silent about this ? Changes in the rate of exchange 
would afiect the value of fines. But we do not find any 
reference to such fluctuation in any of the law-books. Probably 
such fluctuation was met by altering the weight of pure metal 
in the coins. If this conjecture could be accepted things 
would become clearer. It would have been possible to estimate 
approximately the fluctuations in the relative values of the 
metals, if the pure metal contents had been recorded in the 
coin catalogues. 

It has already been stated that according to the Nasik 
cave inscription No. 12 the rate of exchange between gold 
and silver coin was 1 : 35, Down to the eleventh century a.d. 
and later in the district of Tanjore the gold coin called kalanjii 
was exchanged for 3 Jcdsus or for 36 akkas. There 
is no doubt that akka is a Prakrta form of the Samskrta word 
aksa. which means a thing weighing a harm. Since silver coins 
were not popular or frequently used, it will not be safe to take 
the kalanju as a silver pana. Assuming it to be a goldyh-Jiaw^ 
( == gold pa'^a) no difficulty arises. The word kalanju was 
used according to the Bdlamhhattmja with two meanings, viz. 

^ Kargapano’ndika geya tas catasras tu dhanakah, 

Tad dvadasa suvarnas tu dinarakhyak sa eva tii. 60. 

(Ibid., p. 229.) 

Tamra-karija-krtamudravijneyalikarsikabpanab. 

Sa eva candrika prokta tas catasras tu diianakak. 

Ta dvMa^a suvarpas tu dinarakbyab sa eva tu. (Brhaspati.) 

{Parasma-dharma’SarjiMita^l^^n^d^ ill, Bhaga i, p. 158.) 

2 On the fluctuation in the rate of .exchange between gold and .silver see 
Cathay md the Way Thither, vol. iv,^p. 64 f. (Hakluyt Society, second series., 
No. xli, 1916, ed. by Yule and Cordier.) 
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for a suvarna weigliing 40 ratis and for a suvarna (gold) 
mdsaka weigliing 2 mtis} 

If tlie Jcalanju of Southern India followed the same weight 
scale as was prescribed by the law-books then it probably 
weighed 72 gr., or half a harm {=hdsu = dharam)- Vox 
the purpose of calculation I would rather take it as weighing 
57*6 gr,, and in value and metal content exactly the same 
as the nisJca of Bhaskara, which was equal in value to 16 
drammas ( = purdna = silver pana) and 256 copper pmias. 
The reason for this appears from the conclusions drawn 
by Sir Walter Elliot, who, after examining the weights of 
ancient Southern Indian gold coins, remarked that They 
weigh about 52 gr. ; evidently derived from the kalanju, 
their original name being pon, which simply means gold in 
Tamil, becoming lion in Canarese, and the origin of the 
Mahommedan hun. They appear to have been in use for a 
great length of time, and probably constituted a considerable 
portion of the vast treasures transported to Delhi by the 
armies of Ala-iid-din and his successor in the fourteenth 
century 

Taking the halanju as weighing 57*6 gr. and as being much 
the same as the niska of Bhaskara, we get its equivalent in 
aricient Hindu copper panas and in the dams of Akbar as 
follows : — 

TABLE NO. XI 

.'i damn 1 Q.hka = 1 gold fanam. 

7 copper panas = 3 dams ~ 1 ahlm = 1 gold fanam. 

1 2 atkas 36 dams ~ 1 kdsn = 1 Akbarl Be. = 84 copper pmjias. 

3 kisn = 1 kalanju or niska = 36 akkas = 108 dams = 3 Akbari Bs. = 

1 hail or 2)ag(}da. 

From the above table it is clear that the kalanju was 
equal to three Akbari rupees. Mr. Moreland has given a very 

^ Pauea-gufi jo Ijliaven masali paiiasfcais ca caturgunaih, Kalajodharaparti 
praliiir mitimaiia-visaradilb. (Vi^nugupta) Majjatika kalauja-vise^as 
taulyarn giifija-dvayam, vidiili. (Baiambhattlya, a commentary on tke 
Ydjmvalkya-smriiy Aryabimsana Press, Poona, 1914, p, 623.) 

2 Coins of Southern India, by Sir Walter Elliot, p. 52, note 1 (The Inter- 
national Numismata Qrientalia). Triibner and Co,, London, 1885. See 
also ibid., pp. 45-53. 
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detailed account of the pagoda (= kalanju or nisJca of 
Bhaskara) . He writes : — 

'' Gold coins, known to Indians as hun, but spoken 
of by Europeans as pagodas, were the usual currency of the 
kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur, as well as of the Hindu 
territories further south. Two kinds were in circulation 
during our period, known respectively as ‘ new ^ and ‘ old ’ 
... In the year 1621 the new pagoda was worth about 
li Spanish rials, or very nearly 3 rupees. . . . Later 
the new pagoda was taken regularly at 8s., and the change 
appears to justify the inference that gold w^as rising relatively 
to silver ; seeing that in 1651 the Company fixed the rupee 
at 2s. 3d. and the new pagoda at 8s., w^e may take the 
latter coin as worth about rupees in the last decade of our 
period as against 3 rupees in the earlier years.” (Moreland’s 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 331-2.) 

Coming down to the sixteenth century a.d. we do not find 
any marked change as far as the copper was concerned. 
According to the Manu-sm^ii and other law-books this 
weighed eighty ratis, or 144 gr. The weight of the Akbari 
dam was 180 ratis, or 324 gr. In Surat the ancient copper 
pa7ia was accepted by the Muhammadan rulers as legal tender ; 
they continued to mint it, and probably made it current under 
the name of paisa. It has already been conjectured that the 
fluctuation in the relative values of the metals affected the 
weight or the pure metal content of coins: the numerical 
ratio between the several descriptions of coin •was kept intact. 
If this be the correct view of the matter, then it may be said 
that the dam and paisa appear to be the same as the dvipmja 
and pana of the Hindu period. At the time of the consolida- 
tion of the British power in India in 1833 probably the rate 
of exchange was such as to enable the rupee to be fixed as 
equivalent to 32 dams {dvipana) or 64 .'jiaisd {pana). By 
selecting and promulgating the modern scale of currency 
the British Government in reality restored the ancient' 
Indian pa^ta under the name of paisa, and the dvipana or 
dam, under the name of '^ double paisa ” {takil). The ancient 
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.silver karsapana is represented by the modern cavanm (four 
and piece), which bears the old prehistoric ratio to the paria 
(the modern paisa), namely, as one to sixteen. 

IV. The Normal Rate op Interest 

According to the Smrti of Yajhavalkya the normal rate 
of interest should be 15 per cent per annum, or one-eightieth 
part of the actual capital per mensem.^ Kautalya’s Artha- 
mstra and the other law-books give the same rate.^ A careful 
study of the inscriptions shows that the rate of interest 
varied from time to time. It ranged between 9 and 25 per 
cent per annum. From the tenth to the eleventh century 
A.D. the normal rate of interest in Tan j ore appears to have been 
121- per cent, as is clear from the following table : — 


TABLE NO. XII 


Capital 

Bate of interest per annum 
in hind per 

Purpose of 

Reference 

in kdm. 

in ham. 

{paddy), cent. 

expenditure. 

(SIL). 

200 


SOkalam 12J 

for temple expenses voi. ii, pp. 75- 

1 


3 kariirii ,, 

99 99 

76 (part i) 

99 

100 


25 kalam „ 

99 99 

99 

500 


125 „ 

99 99 


200 


50 „ 

99 99 

99 

520 


ISO „ „ 

99 99 

99 

190 

24i- 

>» 

99 99 


1 

(1/8 akka) 

5? 

99 99 

99 

112 

14 

y? 


99 

100 

m 


99 99 

99 

1 


(3 sheep) „ 

99 99 

(1 urakku of ghee 

99 

32 


(96 sheep) „ 

99 

600 


150 kalam ,, 

per day) 

Ibid., p. 95 

800 

100 


11 11 

„ 97 

104 

13 


»y jj 

„ 98 

800 

100 

yy 

99 99 

» 99 

1000 

125 



„ 100 

500 

62h 

99 

99 99 

„ 101 

,300 

374 

99 

99 99 

„ 102 

800 

lOO" 

99 


103 

500 

62§ 

99 

99 99 

„ 104 

600 


99 

99 99 

„ 105 

50 


99 


„ 132 


See also : A^ol. ii, part ii, p. 126 ; voL iii, part i, p. 113 ; 

¥ol, ii, part i, pp. 133-4, 14-8-9. ■ ■ 

A®-bLago .vrddhit syan masi masi sabandhake. . (Ydjnavalhya- 

smrti, iii, 36,) 

^ Sapada-papa dliarmja masa-vrddMh pana-satasya. ' (Kau. Artha,. 

p. 174.) 
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According to one of the inscriptions at the Pandii-lena 
caves of Nasik (No. 12) the rate of interest was from 9 to 
12 per cent, if the interpretation of the expressions padika' 
sata and pddona-padika-sata may be taken to mean one and 
three-quarter padika, or silver pai^a, a month per hundred. 
The padiJca of this inscription seems to have meant a quarter 
of a pana. Interpreting the expression quoted above as 
meaning that 100 and 75 padikas, or say 400 and 300 
copper pams, was the annual interest on 2,000 and 1,000 
copper panas respectively, the rate of interest amounts 
to from 20 to 30 per cent.^ According to the 
five Bana inscriptions from Gudimallam {EL, voL xi, 
No. 22, p. 222) the current rate of interest was 25 per 
cent per annum. Taking all this evidence into consideration 
it appears to me that the normal rate of interest was 15 
per cent per annum, as stated in the law-books, and this 
rate may be taken for the sake of calculation in those places 
where the annual rate of interest is not specified. 

^ Datta canenak?ayanxviliL kar^apana-sahasrani tripi 3000 saipgliaya 
caturdisaya . . . kaulika-nikaye 2000, vrddhih pratikasatam (padikasata) ; 
apara-kaulika-nikaye 1000, vrddhit padona-pratikasatam (padikasata) . . . 
[Bomb, Gaz., vol. xvi, p. 574.) 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRICES 

I. Prices of Articles of Daily Consumption and Use 


I'T is not an easy task to get an idea of tlie prices of different 

things dining the early Hindu period. Owing perhaps 
to the difficulty of the subject no writer seems to have taken 
it up hitherto. The wealth and welfare of the people cannot 
be discussed unless we know their daily earnings in money and 
its purchasing power : so a knowledge of prices and wages 
is essential for the purpose of a study of the economic conditions 
in ancient India. 

As far as prices are concerned, the Southern Indian inscrip- 
tions are very important. They contain valuable material. 
In them the market prices are generally quoted in paddy. 
The difficulties connected with the freights and coins have 
already been removed in the section dealing with the weights 
and currency. To ascertain the prices current in the tenth 
or eleventh century a.d. in India, it is necessary to know the 
exchange value of other things in paddy. The comparative 
values may be seen from the following tables : — 


TABLE NO. XIII 

Aeticles op Daily Consumption and thetb Exchange Value at the 
Bisginning of the Eleventh Centuey^ A.D. 

Quxmtity Prices in kind Prices AufJwri- 
Comnindlties, Quantity. in palas. or cask. inpalas ties. 


CVtrdannnn seeds 

.1 kar. and 4 na. 

=: 

Champa ka buds. 

1 padakku 


Kliaskhas roots . 

005 pa las 


Dak (?) . . 

1 na. 3 lira, and 
1 arakku 


Pepper , . 

i ara. If sev. 


Spices 

1 ara. 1 sev. 


Cttttimin . ■ . 

13/20 3/80 sev. 
3-| palas 


Sugar, ' 

= 

GM ; . . , 

1 lira. 1 ara. 3 J 
sev. 


Tamarind,.' 

8 palas , , , 


Curds . ' 

3 nliri , 


Gram 

3 sev. 



{of paddy). 


384 

= 1 kasu =! 

3072 

SI., 

512 

~ 1 kasu == 

3072 

vol. ii. 

605 

~ 1 kasu ~ 

3072 

parts 

60 

= 5 na. 1 uri. = 

180 

l-S, 


and 1 arak. 




of paddy 


P- 18 

6 

= 5 na. 1 ura. of== 

168 



paddy 



5 

= 2 na. 1 ura. of = 

68 

p* 


paddy 



a 

4 

= 1 na. of pad. ~ 

32 

»» 

34 

= =: 

88 

pp 

lo" 

“ 1 karu. 7 na.= 

480 

pp 


of paddy 



8 

™ 1 na. of pad. = 

32 

pp 

96 

= 1 kar. 1 na. of = 

288 

pp 


paddy 



23 

=5 1 ura. of pad. == 

8 

pp 



H 
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Quantity Jh'ices in hind Prices Autkori- 


Commodifies. 

Quantity. 

in 

jmlas 


or cash. inpalas 
{of paddy). 

ties. 

Plantains . 

18 numbers 


— 


i) naii of pad. = 

160 

p. 18. 

Barl'i 

. 1 kfisu in weight 


X 

4 


1 nari of pad. = 

32 


Pulse 

1 nari 


32 


3 nari of pad. == 

96 

>» 

Husked rice 

4 nari 


128 


1 karfi. 2 na, — 
of paddy 

320 

vol. ii, 
part 1, 

GM . 

. 1 arakku 

— 

4 

= 

4 na. of pad. = 

128 

p. 7.5. 

Gli! . 

. 2|- sev. 


2 

=: 

2 na. of pad. 

64 


Pulse 

1 uri. 

= 

16 


1 na. I iiri of ™ 
pad. 

48 

- 

Siigiir 

, 1 pala. 


i 


1 na. 1 uii of ™ 
pad. 

48 


Curds 

. 1 nari 


32 

== 

3 nari of pad. ™ 

96 



N'ote. kar.=karunL na. = ruiri. pad. = paddy. iira.~-=urakku. ara. == arakka. 
4ev. “ ^evidii. pal. — pala. 


When we know the difierent jirices in term of paxldy, the 
prices of other articles may be calculated in the following way : 
TABLE NO. XIV 

Tabulated Statement of Prices prom the time op KAU'yALYA ur to the 
Sixteenth Century A.D. 


(i) 

(2) (3) 

(4) (5) 

(6) (7) 

(8) 



Barter 

Pr'ices 

Prices 



rate 

per 

Per 



het'ween 

maund 

maund 



paddy 

Prices per in the 

in 9th 


a'li d 0 1 her Pr'ices per 

maund time of 

ceniuj'v 


Pal as iivoduce maund in 

in Eautalya 

A,D. 


of 

in Tltli 11th century 

the time [cal- 

IcaU 

Commodifies 

Pahts paddy century A.D. 

of Akbar cnkited] 

ctdated] 



S § 2 

Copper 

Panas 




S, ^ S S 

D finis 

Akkas 

Paddy 

Carciamura 

3072 = 8072 

1:1 1/6= 2= 6 

2 

1 

seeds 

Champaka 

384 = 3072 

1 : 8 4/3 = 16 = 48 7 

8 = 3120 16 

8 

buds 

Khaskhas 

512 ==: 3072 

1:6 1 =12= 36 

12 

6 

roots 

605 = 3072 

1 : 5 5 /6 = 10 = 30 

10 

5 

Dala (?) . 

60 = 180 

1:3 '4= 6= 18 

27 ' 6 

3 

Pepper 

168 

1 : 28 4| = 56 = 108 25i = 1020 56 

28 

Spices 

5 •= 68 

1 : 14 2 J = 28 = 84 

28 

14 

Cummin 

1 - 32 

1 : 42 7 = 84 = 252 3 

= 120 84 

42 

Tamaririda . 

8 32 

1:4 f = 8 = 24 

8 

4 

Curds 

00 

00 

II 

co- 

os 

1 : 3 4 = 6 = 18 

27 6 

3 

Oram 

3 =2 8(9) 

1 : 3 4 = 6 = 18 

24 6 

3 

Pulse 

32 == 96 

1 ; 3 4=6= IS 

27 6 

3 

Salt . 

12 == 12 

1:1 1=2= 6 

24 2 

i 

GhI . , ■ . 

16 = 480 

1 : 30 5 = 60 = ISO 4 

= 158 60 

30 

Hiisked rice. 

2 == 5 

I :24 A== 5 = 60| 

"= 30 5 

5 

Sugar 

34== 88 

ll 

00 

/ = 182 48 

24 

Oil' . 



41 



Note. The rate of exchange among these coins is shown below — 

3 dams = 1 akka = 1 gold fanam = 7 copper panas. 

36 dams,™ 12 akkas ™, 1 kain ™ 1 Akhar! Re. 84 copper panas. 
36akkas ™ I kaiahjn or the niska of Bhaskara ™ 3 Akbari Rs, 
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From tlie above table it will be clear that the price of 
glfh was 60 ahkas per maimcl. According to the five Bana 
inscriptions from Gudimallain the current rate of interest 
ill A.B. 888 was 20 per cent per annum. The inscription 
No. D. records a grant of 30 halanju of gold given by the 
Bana queen Madevi adigal, from the interest of which was to 
be inet the expenditure on account of twilight o:fferings and 
lamps at the Parammmesvara temple at Tinivippirdmahedu, 
Inscription E registers the grant of 20 halanju of gold; 
out of the interest, amounting to 4 halanju, 180 ndli of 
ghd (clarified butter) was to be purchased at the rate of 
45 ndU for each halanju. The lamp required 1 tin of glil 
per day. According to the table of weights No. E, an tin 
and ndlj are equal to 1 and 2 lb. respectively. Multiplying 
1 noM or say 2|f lb. by 45, the price of ghl comes to 
36 ahhas for 124 lb. or say 24 akhas per maund. It is clear 
from this that the price of ghl rose from the ninth century a.d. 
to the eleventh century a.d. from 24 ahhas to 60 akhas 
per maund, or 2| times. 

A careful study of other inscriptions also shows that the 
normal gold price of rose gradually during the long period 
concerned. Usually for one lamp, which required 1 urahku 
of ghd per day, the capital sum allowed was approximately 
10 kalahju. On various occasions, instead of paying 10 
halanju in cash, ninety-six ewes, or forty-eight cows, or 
sixteen female bufialoes were given on condition that the 
keeper of these animals would provide 1 urahku of ghd per 
day for an unlimited time. The information contained in the 
grants mentioning ghd and oil lamps may be tabulated as 
.below (see p. 100). 

From the table it seems that about the end of the tenth 
century a.d. the quantity of ghl was reduced from 1 uri 
to 1 urahhu and 1 drahku per day, while the same capital 
sum of 20 halanju was still granted. This reduction in 
quantity appears' to me to be due to the reduction in : the 
rate , of interest,, .which camo down from 20 per cent to 
12-| 'pet , cent, and also due to some extent to the rise in 
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tbe prices of gin. Another interesting thing is that the 
amount granted for glii lamps or oil lamps is not very 
different ; in some cases the amount granted for oil lamps is 
more than that given for a glii lamp » F or instance, inscription 
No. 44 of Mahavali Vanaraja registers 25 kalanju of gold 
for an oil lamp which required 1 tirakku and 1 arakku of oil 
per day.^ For the same amount of gM, the amount granted 
was 20 kdlangu of gold.“ Does this mean that oil was 
dearer than gin in Tanjore ? It seems that the prices of 
oil and gin were not very different, as in another inscription 
the sum granted for the same amount of oil is 20 kalanju 
of goldd'^ 

According to the Indor inscription of the Bidaiidshahr 
district, a guild of Indrapura-vasin oil makers ga\e2palas of oil 
per day for keeping a lamp burning in the temple of the Sun- 
god;^ It appears probable that the lamp had only to be 
lighted at twilight. According to Xho^ Ddna-mayuhha the lamp 
should l;)e lighted at night in the hollows of trees, in temples, 
and on roads, and at places most frequented by men. For this 
purpose 800 pafe* or 1 tula of oil should be granted every 
year.’'* The Safiehi inscription of Divanaganj records the 
grant of one dmdm for a perpetual oil lamp of such kind.^^ 
Other inscriptions of the same period register similar amounts. 

If the dmdm be accepted as equal to 16 silver fa-nas 
and the rate of interest as 124 per cent the price of 800 jmlas 
comes to 32 copper panas. According to the table of weights 
(No. V, Col. E) given in Chapter III {vide page 77) 800 palas 


^ tSlL, vol. ii i, pt. i, No. 44, p. 96. 

2 Ibid., No. 46, p. 98; No. 48, p. 101. 

^ Ibid., No. 45, p. 97. 

^ Corpus Inscriptkmum Indkartmi, vol. iii, by J. F. Fleet, pp. 70~I. 

® Devasj^a dak.?iiie parsve deya taila-tula nrpa | Phala^takayHta rajan 
\’arfcti tafcralva dapayet. Vasasii tu samagrena sopavaso jitendriyab | 
,Mahavartti-dvay’'am idam sakrd datva mahipate. Girisrnge.'ju datavyaip 
nadinam puline^u ca | Catuspathesu rathyasu brahinapaniim ca 
vei^masii. Vr'k.^amrilesu gostbe^u kantara-gahane^u ’ ca^ | Bipadanena 
sarvatra maliat phalam xipasnute. { Ddna-mayukJim, p. 250.) 

® Corpus Ifiscriptiomim Indicarum, vol. iii, by J. F. Fleet, p. 261. 
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would equal about 64 lb. Thus tbe price of a maiind of oil 
would come to 41 copper pana.?, or say approximately 6 aJcJms 
per niaiind, if we divide 41 by 7. As the price of gin in the 
eleventli century a.d. was approximately 60 aJckas per 

iiiaimd^ the rise of prices from the fifth century a.d. down 
to the eleventh century comes to approximately ten times. 
(On taking the cUndra as equal to 32 silver fanas, the rise 
of prices comes to only five times.) 

As far as the rise of prices in the value of food-stiiffs is 
concerned, we can get some idea from the inscriptions 
recording the amounts given for the feeding of Brahmarias. 
For instance the inscription No. 1 of Rajakesari, dated 
A.D. 1000, registers 200 halanju of gold for the feeding of 
twelve Brahmanas, or say 16§ halanju of gold for 

each Brahmana.^ The amount recorded in the Sanchi 
inscription of the Gupta period is 25 dmdras for 

providing food for ten hhiJcsus and oil for two 

perpetual lamps. ^ At that time 1 dmdm wais thought 
sufficient for one perpetual lamp. We may therefore 
deduct 2 dindras from 25, and the balance, viz. 23 dmdms^ 
will represent the amount required to provide food for ten 
Brahmanas, or say 2 dmdras per head. If we divide 
16| by 2 we get the purchasing power of a dmdra as 
equal to that of Icalanjxis^ or in other words we find that the 
prices of food-stiifis rose seven and a quarter times from the 
fifth centiuy a.d. to the eleventh century a.d. 

(The rise of prices comes to about four times if the dmdra 
be taken to be equal to 32 silver pams.) 

An important passage of Mann appears to corroborate this 
view. He imposes the penalty of death in case of theft of 
valuables worth more than 100 copper or of grain 

w^eighing more than 10 kumbhas.^ This would seem to indicate 

t N//., vol. iii, pt. ir ISTo. 1, p. 3. 

^ Coriyus InscripHormm Indicarum., voi. iii, by J. F. Fleet, pp. 31-2. 

^ Dhariyarii daA^bhyal^ kumbhebliyo haratopyadhlkam vadali | 

'py ekadasagunam dapyas tasya ca fcaddhanam. Si 2 varr.ia-rajatadmto 
iittamanain ca vasasam | Katnanain caiva sarvesam .satad apy adbikarp 
vadlial. 1 . {Manu-smrii, viii, 320-1.) 
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tlia t the value of 10 kumbhas of grain was about 100 copper 
•pams. According to Table V above (Chapter III) 1 hmbha 
was equivalent to 410 lb. ; so 10 hunibkas would be 4,100 lb., 
or 50 modern standard maunds (taking the mauiid at 
82 lb.). If then 50 maunds of grain were worth 100 copper 
panas, 1 maiind would be -worth 2 copper panas, Avhich is 
exactly seven times the price of paddy as found from the 
Tanjore inscriptions (Table XIV, Chapter IV). ^ 

The rise in the value of cows, oxen and other animals can 
be judged from the figures of ransom values given in the law- 
books. The principle follo^ved in fixing the amount of ransom 
was to take from one-fifth to one-sixth of the actual value 
of the lost article as the king^s due. For instance, Mami 
writes that the ruler, when the lost article is found, shall take 
one-sixth part of the value as his due from the owner. ^ 
According to Kautalya ‘‘ He who proves his title to a lost or 
stolen biped shall pay 5 towards ransom (before 

taking possession of it). Likewise the ransom for a single- 
hoofed animal shall be 4 panas ; for a cow or a buffalo 
2 panm\ for minor quadrupeds, one-fourth of a pana'' 
(KatL Aftlu, English translation, p. 233).^ Ydjnavalkya, 
has also repeated the same amounts of ransom.^ If we 


^ It- lias air(*ady been stated that by accepting the dmdra as equal to 32 
silver parnhs the increase in prices amounts to from 400 to 500 p.c. Whether 
the dmdra was e({ual to 16 or 32 silver paws depends largely upon the date 
assigned to tiu* Maan-snirti and the Artha-mstra of Ivautalya. Dr. F. W. 
Thomas assigns the date of the Artha-mstra of Kautalya as prior to the 
Christian era, while Professor Jolly holds the opinion that it was compiled 
much more recently. The general view appears to be that it was compiled 
during the Gupta Period, in which case the dmdra would be equal to 16 silver 
patias. In the present work the wwiter has found it desirable to adopt the 
general view that the Artha-mstra of Kautalya was compiled dux'ing the 
Gupta Pcuiod. 

^ Adadrtatha .^adbhagam prana^tadhigatan nrpah. (Ibid., viii, 33.) 

^ Svakaranena paiicapanikani dvipadarupasya ni^krayam dadyat. 

Catiispanikam eka-khiirasya, dvipaiiikam go-mahisasya, padikaip 
k$udra-pa,.sunrini ; ratna-sara-phalgu-kupyanani pancakani satam dadyat, 
{Kmi, Arlha., p. 190.) 

^ Paiian ekasaphe dadyac caturah pancamanu§e, Mahi§o$tragavaiii 
dvau dvau padaiJi padam ajavike. {Ydjhavalkya-smrti, p. 224.) 
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multiplj the amounts of the hues by six, the price of a single- 
hoofed animal comes on the average to 24 fanas ; that of 
a cow or bufialo to 12 'panas ; and that of a minor quadruped 
to 1| panas. In the Mulyddhjdya-pariHsta of Katyayana 
the price of a cow is given as 10 copper panas.'^ According 
to the fines, the average price of a cow was 12 panas. In 
some books dealing with charity it is stated that a poor 
Brahmana who is unable to give a cow can give 1 purdna, 
or 16 copper panas, being the value thereof.*'^ In the one case 
we see the price of a cow to have been lOparias, and in other 
case 16 panas. The mean between these figures is 13 pa^'j^as, or 
nearly the same amount as we deduced above from the ransom 
price given in the law-books. The price of a white ox appears 
to have been the same. According to the Y asistha-dliarma- 
sutra, the penalty levied for unnatural intercourse with an 
animal was a white ox.^ Kautalya gives the penalty for the 
same ofience as 12 panas.^ He repeats the passage of the 
Vasistha-dharma-sutra almost wmrd for wmrd. Thus it is 
clear that the price of a cow in the early Hindu period was 
from 8 to 12 copper panas. According to the Tanjore 
inscriptions the price of ninety-six ewes, or forty-eight cows, 
or sixteen female buffaloes was 32 hdsu or 384 aklcas.^ 


On dividing 384 by 48 the price of an ordinary cow comes 
to 8 aldcas or 56 copper panas- If we divide again 56 by 8 
and 12, we get the rise of prices as 7 and 4| times or on 


the average 6 times 


(7 + 41 


As to the price of land, no definite figure can be proposed. 
There were two persons very greatly interested in the land, 
viz. the king and the sdmanta (noble). Granting land to a 


^ Dasa-kar?apaco dhenor asve pancadasaiva tu. (Mulyadhyaya- 
pariiisia, MS.) 

^ Dlienor abhave datavyaip tulyam mulyam na samsayab. • . • Kar§a- 
panaikamulya hi daridrapaip praklrtita. ... {Dana-inayukha). 

^ Tiryagyonivyavaye suklam r^abbaiii dadyat. {VmiMha'’d}iamm- 
sutTa,:f. 67.)' ■ 

^ Maithnae dvMasapanab tiryagyoni^vanatmaaab. {Ka'U.. Artha., p. 236.) 

^ voL ii, No. 94, pp. 436-57 ; ibid.. Nos. 63, 95. 
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Braiiniarui was quite a different thing from the sale and pur- 
chase of land. At the time of the sale or the purchase of land, 
if the presence of important witnesses was required, this 
was only in order to settle disputes regarding the boundaries 
of a farm or an estate. There is no doubt that preference 
was given to a near relative or a neighbour as a purchaser. 
As the alienation of land affected the share of the king, 
naturally his permission was necessary. It has already 
been made clear that the relations between the ruler and the 
estate- owners were governed by agreements {samdhis). 
The owner of an estate was regarded as a vassal of the king. 
There is no doubt that before the Muhammadan conquest 
of India, owing to the degeneration of the old noble families, 
a good number of trading class people became owners of 
estates and enjoyed a good position in society. Titles were 
eoiiferred upon them. They were allowed to use certain 
things and to wear certain ornaments as privileges. Taking 
all these distinctions into consideration, it seems but natural 
that a king should take a personal interest in the alienation 
of landed property. The presence of important witnesses 
and the necessity of obtaining the king’s sanction have been 
interpreted by Mr. Pargiter in a different way. He seems to 
assign too great importance to the village community when 
he writes that The alienation of land was an act which took 
place before the leading men of the village. In fact, the 
alienation of land and the introduction of a new owner were 
evidently matters which concerned the whole village, and to 
which the consent of the village through its leading men was 
indispensable from beginning to end, although the land might 
belong to a private owner.” ^ To my mind the presence of 
these witnesses was to avoid subsequent disputes, and, if such 
should arise, to enable them to be speedily and justly settled. 
Further, the permission of the king and the payment made to 
him, required in the case of grants of land to Brahma^as, also 
rested on different ' grounds. Take, for instance, the five 

* Indian Antiquary, July, 1910, p 214- 
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Damodara copper-plate inscriptions of the Gupta period. 
It appears that for a kulya-vdpa of land the king denianded 
from 2 to 3 dlndras, according to the qiiality of land. 
This payment has been interpreted by Mr. Pargiter as repre- 
senting the price of the land. He writes that An interesting 
fact mentioned in all three plates is that there was an 
established rule (niarydda) fixing the price at which cultivated 
land was sold in this region . . . That rule ivas that the Imlya- 
mq)a was priced at four dmdrasJ^ ^ It has already been made 
clear that originally the land belonged to the estate-owners, 
though the ruler was entitled to take his share, which was from 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the net income. If a man wanted to 
make a grant of land to a Brahmana rent and tax free, 
naturally the ruler’s permission was required. It seems to me 
that the jiayment made to the ruler on such occasions repre- 
sented compensation for the loss involved of his share. The 
real question is on what principles was the amount of com- 
pensation determined ? I think the amount demanded by the 
king would be at least such a sum that the interest thereon 
would cover the amount of taxes, rents, and dues hitherto 
payable to him. Taking the rate of interest as 15 per cent, 
his share per acre would come approximately to one- 
fourteenth dmdra. According to the Upadem4amngi'nd 
of Ratnamaridira Ganin the taxes per grama were 1 gold 
gadydnaka (perhaps equal to 2 dlndras),^ If a grama, or 
estate, contained on the average 80 acres of land, whereof 
20 acres were under cultivation, and we divide 2 dlndras 
by 20, the taxes per acre of cultivated land would amount 
to one-tenth dmdra. 

Other inscriptions wmuld seem to corroborate my view. 
According to the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmaiiaseiia the 
annual income of an area of land which required 125 cidhahas 

^ Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 214. 

Bajfia svadesa-pratigrama-svarna-gadyanaka-danaoi dattam. 

Tatas tasyafi prativar.?am 18 lak§a 92 sahasra-grama-gadyaiiakaili 
946 mana pramapaip svarnani miiitisma. . . . KumarapalaEirpei'iss' 

18 desa-rajyaip praptam. {U padesa-taranginh P- 258.) 
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of seeds was 150 kapardaka-jyimtnm^ Now^, we already 
know tliat 1 Jculya-vdpa of land required 32 adkakas 
of seed ; so that 125 ddJiakas would suffice for about 4 
Jmlya-vdpas. As 1 huhja-vdpa was approximately from 5 
to 6 acres, 4- kuhja-vdpas would represent at least 20 acres. 
If we divide 150 kapardaka-purdnas by 20, w^e find the annual 
income per acre to have been about 8 kapardaka-jnirdnas, 
or half a dmdra (as we have already stated that 1 dlndra 
may be taken as equal to 16 silver panas). The interest, 
at 15 per cent, on half a dmdra would approximately be 
one-fourteenth dmdra. 

If w^e take pataka for the mtaka or vdlika of Maya (as pa 
and va are often interchangeable), the annual income of 4 
patakas of land in the Pundravardhana-bhukti w^as 200 
kapardaka-piirdnas according to inscription No. 15 of EL, 
vol. XV. As 4 patakas were equal to 20 acres, the 
annual income per acre comes to 10 purdnas, or approxi- 
mately half a suvarna or half a dmdra, if the exchange ratio 
between gold and silver at that period were as one to twenty. 

In the above paragraphs, I have sought to interpret such 
inscriptions and references as I have been able to find relating 
to the value of land. From these it would appear that the 
dues per acre payable to the ruler amounted to about from 
one-tenth to one-fourteenth of a dlndra, and the income 
per acre to the estate-owner was about half a dmdra, 

II. Miscellaneous Prices 

A careful study of the Samskrta and Pali literature discloses 
considerable material towards ascertaining the prices of 
different commodities in ancient India. Caution must, 
however, be exercised before accepting such figures as alto- 
gether reliable. The prices in the Southern Indian inscriptions, 
which are of specialimportance in this connection, have already 
been dealt with above.. The figures given there denoting the 

^ E'L, vol. xii. No. 3, pp. 9-10. 
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prices may be accepted as correct ; the only doubtful factor 
is the value to be assigned to the coins and the weights named. 

As regards the prices of diamonds and other precious 
stones we find much material in the Brhat-scmhitci of Vara- 
hamihira, in the Garuda-purdna and in other purmias. We 
have some manuscripts also in Samskrta and Hindi containing 
information on this subject. If, in addition, we collect all 
the material available from the authorities dealing with 
the Muhammadan period, sufficient material might be 
obtained to compile a separate treatise on precious stones and 
their values in ancient India. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the KharostJn 
inscriptions edited by Professor Rapson also call for special 
study, as containing valuable material on the subject of prices. 
Furthermore some of the appendices of Katyayana, namely 
the Chdga-parisista, the Pari-bhdsd, the 
the Samkhyd-parmdm, etc., are quite useful, and call for 
careful editing and publication. The authorities on Mathe- 
matics also mention the prices of some commodities. 

A general survey of the available material on prices is 
given below. 


(i) Prices of commodities according to the Samkhgd-parimdna. 

We have already drawn conclusions from the amount of 
fines and ransoms, from the wages and allowances paid to 
a day-labourer and from the inscriptions and other authorities 
that the price of an ox or a cow was about 12 pams and 
the wage of a labourer was from half a pana to one pa^a per 
day. The appendix of Katyayana on prices is very important. 
Unfortunately it has not yet been published. The total number 
of appendices attributed to Katyayana and referred to by 
Vyadi in his Carana-vguha is eighteen. A copy of the MS. 
;was presented by me to Professor Bernard Geiger of Vienna. 
The prices given in the Samkhgd-parimdna are shown below 
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TABX.E NO. XVI 


Gomniodity, Price 

{in copper pa7j,as). 

Cow (best) ....... 32 

Calf 4 

Ox (ordinary) ...... 6 

Bull 8 

Cow (ordinary) ...... 10 

Horse (ordinary) . . . . . 15 

Hiranya ? . . . . . . . 10 

Cloth (ordinary) ...... 1 

Chaga (sheep or goat) ..... 8 

Sheep (best) . . . . . . 12 

Slave -girl ....... 50 

Elephant ....... 500 

Dolii (common kind of pdlM) ... 5 

Chariot ....... 6 

House (thatched ‘/) ..... 8 


(See Appendix No. A.) 

(ii) Prices of fragrant tvoods and spices 

The prices of fragrant woods and spices in Kome as given 
by Pliny and compiled by McCrindle (Ancient India) were as 
follows : — 


TABLE NO. XVII 


Imported articles. 

Denarii. 

Shillings. Pence. 

Farthings 

Ginger 

. 6 a pound 

4 ' 4 

2 

Pepper 

6 

4 4 

2 

Long pepper 

. 15 „ 

10 11 

i 

White pepper . 

7 

5 1 

i 

Black pepper 

4 „ 

2 11 

0 

Bdellium . 

3 

2 2 

1 

Cost us (white) . 

. ' 5 „ 

3 7 

3 

Nard oil (apike-nard) . 

. 100 

72 11 

0 

Amomum grape . 

. 60 

43 8 

0 

Cardamum 

3 

2 2 

1 


(iii) Prices of pearls and precious stones 

(a) Prices of Pearls, — According to Varahamihira the prices 
of pearls in India in his time were as follows ^ - 


^ Pala-dai^a-bhago dharanam tad yadi muktas trayodasa surupali 
Trisatf sapafica-vim.4a rupaka-sanikhya krta-ni mulyam. 13. 
Sodasakasya dvi&at! viipsatirupasya saptatih. sasata 
Yat pafica-vij:|isati-dh|,'tai:|i tasya 4atam triinsata sahitam. 14. 
Trir|i4at saptati-mfdyam eatvlrimsac-ehatardha-mfilyam ca 
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TABLE NO. XVIIlA 


Names 

of different 
pearls. 

strings of 

Weight in 
giihjds. 

Number of pearls 
in a siring. 

Prices in 
hdrsdpa)ias 

Pikka 




32 

13 

325 

Picc«a 




32 

16 

200 

Argil a 




32 

20 

170 

Ardha 




32 

25 

130 

Ravaka 




32 

30 

70 

Sikthil 




32 

40 

50 

Nigara 




32 

55 

40 

Curna 




32 

80 

30 




32 

95 

25 





32 

200 

12 





32 

300 

6 





32 

400 

5 





32 

500 

3 


Weight of pearl. 

Prices in kdrmpaaias. 

4 ma^akas 

5300 


3200 

3 

2000 

H » 

1300 

2 

800 

H ,, 

353 

1 ma^aka 

153 

4 gun j as 

90 

3 

70 

2i „ 

35 


Sagtili paiiconfi va dharanam panca^takam mfilyara. 15. 

Muktailtya trimsac-cbatasya sa-panca-rupaka-viliTna 
Dvi-tri-catuh-paiica-sata dvadasa-^at-paficaka-tritayam. 1 6 . 
p. 992. 

Pikkii piecarghardha ravakali siktham trayodasadyanam 
Saipjnali parato nigara^ curpas casiti purvanam. 17. 
p. 993. 

Mjl.?aka-catii§taya-dkrtasyaikasya sata kata tripaficilsat 
Karijiapana nigadita mulyam tejo guna-yutasya. 9. 
Ma?aka-da]a-kanyato dvatrimsad virasatis trayodasa ea 
A^tau ca satani sata-trayam tripanca.4ata sahitam. 10. 

Pafica-trimsam satam iti catvarak kr§nala navatkmillyah 
Sardhas tisro guiijak saptati-mulyani dhrtam rupam. 1 1 . 
Guuja-trayasya mulyam paucasadrupaka giinayutasya 
Rupaka-panca-trirpsat-trayasya gunjardha-kinasya. 12. 

■■ 'p.99L ' ■ 

{Brliat’Sam’^M by Varahamihira, E. J, Lazarus and Co., Benares, 
1895, part ii.) 
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(5) Prices following prices of pure, transparent 

and illiiriiiiiatiiig gems are given by Varaliamihira ^ : — 


TABLE NO. XVIIIb 


Weight of genn. 

Price in harsdpaiTbas. 

1 pala (Padmaraga) 

26,000 

i .. ’ 

12,000 

3 kar?Has „ 

20,000 

! karija „ 

6,000 

8 mafiiakas ,, 

3,000 

4 

1,110 

2 

500 


As to the prices of diamonds the following list is given 
by the same authority. 


Weight of diamond. Price in hdrmpanas. 


18 ta!id ulas(or grairivS of rice) 

150,000 

20 ■ ‘ „ '■ „ 

200,000 

16 

133,000 

14 

100,000 

12 

66,667 

10 

40,000 

8 

12,000 

6 

8,000 

4 . 

2,000 


^ Sadviinsatih saliasrariy e]?asya inanely pala-pramanasya 
Kar.?a4rayasya vim-satir iipadista padmaragasya, 7. 

Ardha-palasya dvadasa kar^asyaikasya §at sahasrilni 
Yae cul^da-JafLsaka-diirtai^^^^ tasya sahasra-trayam mCdyaiii. 8. 
Masaka-catiistayaTii dasa-Bata-la*ayam dvau tu pancasata mulyau 
Parikalpyara antarilie mulyam hinadhika-gunanam. 9. 

(Ibid., p. 1000.) 

[Comnientary.] 

Ardha-palasya dvadasa-saliasrani mulyam. Ekasya kar^asya ?at saha- 
srfiiii. Yas ca padmarago'stabhir masakair dhrtas tulitas tasya saliasra- 
trayaip, iTipakanain mu'Iyam. 8. 

(Ibid., p. 1001.) 

Sita-sarsapastakam tandulo bhavet tancjulais tu vimsatya 
Tiilitasya dve lakije miilyam dvi dyunite caitat. 12. 
Pada-tryaiiiisardlionam tribhaga-paficapisa'?odasaiiis ca 
Bl:iaga.4 ca pafica-vimsab aatikas sahasrikas eeti. ■ 13. 

(Ibid., p. 086-7.) 


See also franida’furcma^ Adbyayas 68-80. 
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(iv) Prices of jewellery in the Oola country cvrca a.d. 1100. 
TABLE NO. XIX 

{a) One sacred mulmta (crown), containing : — 

348 karaiiju manjadi gold 

859 diamonds weighing 7| karafiju 4(|,- manjadi 

309 large and small rubies and other stones 

125 halahalam of superior quality 

122 halahalam 

41 bluish rubies (nnagandhi) 

10 unpolished rubies == weighing 14 J karafiju manjadi 
669 large and small pearls = weighing 36 karanju 1 manjadi 1 
kiipri. 

Total weight of the crown = 407 karanju 9 nianjildi. Price 5,000 
kasu. (N//., vol. ii. No. 7, p. 81.) 

{h) One ear-ring (vdli), containing : — 

1 karanju 8j-^j manjadi gold 
9 pearls w^eighing 1 karanju * mailjiidi 
Total weight of the ear-ring = 2 karanju inaujadi. Price 15 kasu. 
(N/i., vol. ii., No. 7, p. 82.) 

(c) One vmttUy containing : — 

2 karanju and 1 kunri of gold 
6 diamond crystals weighing manjadi 
2 smooth rubies weighing manjadi 
2 pearls weighing 9 and manjadi. 

Total weight of the vruttu — 2J karafiju and 1/g manjadi. 

Price 15 kasu. (Ibid.) 

(cf) One sacred garland {tim-jyialai), containing : — 

86J- karanju and 4.2^*^ manjadi of gold 
505 diamonds weighing 2 karanju S-yVr-'fiT manjadi 
110 large and small rubies weighing 5|~| karanju 
94 strung pearls weighing 9 karafiju and 1 kiiprl. 

Total weight of the garland ~ 103| karanju and 1 maiijadi. Price 
1,000 kasu, (Ibid.) 

(e) One sacred armlet containing ; — 

89 karafiju 1 of gold 

441 diamonds weighing 3 karanju and manja4i 
54 large and small rubies weighing 64 karanj u 2ft- manjadi 
68 strung pearls w'eighing 5f karanju 3 manjadi and 1 kunri. 

Total weight of the sacred armlet = 104-| karanju and 4 manjadi. 

Price 1,250 kili^u. (Ibid., p. 83.) 

(/) One sacred pearl ornament, containing : — 

69| karanju manjadi of gold 

309 diamonds weighing 1|- karanju 4j% manjadi 

80 large and small rubies 'weighing 6 karafiju 'h manjildi 

1,462 pearls weighing OGJ karafiju. 

Total weight of the pearl ornament ™ 174,| karanju. Price 1,500 kasu. 
(Ibid.) 

(g) One poUu for the arm of the goddess, containing : — 

18| karanju manjadi of gold 

1 smooth ruby weighing 1 mafijadi I kupri 

137 strung pearls w^eighing 7| karafiju mafijad-i. 

Total 'weight of the pottu = 26| karanju 4/g manjadi. Price 80. kasu. 
(Ibid., p. 83.) 
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(h) One bracelet, containing : — 

84;| karafiju 3 maiijadi of gold 

675 diamonds weighing 4 karanju 4 manjadi 1 kunri. 

60 large and small rubies weighing 1| karanju 3 manjadi 1 kunri. 

Total weight ™ 90| karanju 1 manjadi. Price 800 kasu. (Ibid., p. 84.) 

(1) Ekavalt (single-string), containing : — 

35 old pearls, 2 corals, 2 lapis lazuli, 1 talimbam, 1 padugan, 1 kokkuvay 
Total weight = 4 karanju manjadi. Price li kasu, (Ibid., p. 73.) 

( j) One sacred girdle, containing : — 

97A karanju 4j-^j mafijach of gold 

667 large and small diamonds weighing 2 karanju manjadi 
83 large and small rubies weighing lOJ- karanju 3j^- manjadi 
212 pearls weighing IS karanju 2 manjadi. 

Total weight = 129 karanju manjadi. Price 4,500 kasu. (Ibid., 
No, 8, p. 87-8.) 

(k) One ring (anldet ?) for the foot of the goddess, containing : — 

73 karanju 3fV“5^j; manjadi of gold 

455 diamonds weighing 1| karanju 5^^ manjadi. 

39 rubies weighing 4 karanju maiijadi. 

Total weight of the ring = 7S| karanju manjadi. Price 500 kasu. 
(Ibid., p. 88.) 

(l) One sayalam for the foot of the goddess, containing : — 

37|- karanju manjadi of gold 
360 diamonds weighing f karanju 4 manjadi 
72 rubies weighing 2|- karanju manjadi 
42 pearls weighing 2 karanju 8 manjadi 1 kupri. 

Total weight = 43f karanju 3 manjadi 1 kunri. Ih*ice 350 kasu. (Ibid.) 

(m) One sacred crown {m'u.kuta) containing 

270 karanju 8.f,7 maiijadi of gold 
525 diamonds weighing 2 karanju manjadi 

227 crystals weighing 5 karanju 4-5V manjadi 
16 strung pearls weighing i|- karanju 4-fV~2V manjadi 
385 strung pearls weighing 13 karanju 7 manjadi 
Total weight = 229| karanju manjadi. Price 700 ka4u. {811*^ 

Tol. ii, No. 8, p. 90.) 
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CHAPTEE V 


POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY 

0 definite figure can be suggested for the population of 
ancient India. Perhaps because the people in those 
days did not attach much importance to this question, the 
Samskrta and Pali literatures give us no information on the 
point. 

For the purpose of revenue collection, however, lists of 
estates were kept in the record department. It appears that 
the size of an estate {grama) was governed by the possession 
of a hula (the family of a samanta). Hypothetically each 
mmanta-kula was considered to be the owner of an estate 
{grama) which contained pasture, fallow and cropped land. 
It is rather interesting that the same word hula was used to 
denote an area of land which could be ploughed by two yokes 
of oxen ; the seed sufficient for sowing this area was called 
hulya ; and a person belonging to a samanta-hula was 
expressed by the word hullna, meaning “ nobleman and 
a lady by the word hula-duMtr^ etc. 

After taking all these facts into consideration, we can read 
the numbers of estates {gramas) as the numbers of sdmanta- 
hulas (families) and vice versa. It has already been calculated 
roughly that ancient India consisted of 7,000,000 gramas 
(estates), and that each grama represented from fifteen to 
twenty persons. Multiplying 7,000,000 by fifteen and twenty 
we would arrive at a total population for ancient India of 
between 105,000,000 and 140,000,000. 

According to the Buddhist books, Vaisali contained 7,707 
f djans (estate-owners).^ If we may presume that by Vaisal! the 
jaua'pada :oi Vaisali is meant, and calculating at the rate of 
imjamfadas to a, dcia . (country), this would' mean that there 


^ Chapter VI, Note 8. 
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were about 77,070 Tdja7is or sdmmitas (estate-owners) in 
the iem in which Vaisali was included. If that desa again 
can be regarded as an average-sized country, this would mean 
that the whole of ancient India (with its eighty-four desas) 
contained about 6,473,880 rdjans or sdmantas. Taking from 
fifteen to twenty persons for each estate, the population of 
the -whole of India wmiild come to between 100 and 130 
iiiillioiis. The total population of Vaisali janapada is given 
in Buddhist books as 168,000.^ Multiplying this by 840, 
we get the population of India as 141,120,000, or in round 
numbers 140 millions. We should note here that the jana^ 
pada of Vaisali, owing to its fertility, was probably more 
thickly populated than many othox janapadas. 

It has already been suggested that each estate contained 
on a rough average 80 acres of land, of which 15 to 20 
acres may perhaps be taken as being under cultiva- 
tion. According to Mr, Moreland “ at the beginning of the 
present century there were from 100 to 120 persons to each 
100 acres of ‘ normal cultivation ’ in some of the western 
districts of the United Provinces, while there were from 
60 to 70 persons to 100 acres in other districts lying 
further south ; the difierence between these figures is 
adequately explained by permanent features of environ- 
ment, and the conclusion is that it has probably persisted 
with relatively little change, and that the western districts 
required somewhere about 100 to 120 persons, and the southern 
somewhere about 60 to 70 persons to cultivate 100 
acres in the time of Alibar and throughout the intervening 
period.” ^ According to the Ddna-mayuhlia also the go-carma, 
equivalent to about two-thirds of an acre, was sufficient to 
provide one person -with food.^ It will not be unreasonable, 
therefore, if we make an estimate of the population on the 
basis of one person to each cultivated acre. Multiplying 

^ Hindu Poliiy, by K. P. Jayaswal, p. 51, n. 5. 

W. H. Moreland's India at the Death of Akbar (1920 ed.), pp. 1 10-11. 

^ Chapter in, p, 83, Note 1. 
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TjOOOjOOO gramas by fifteen and twenty, we get 105,000,000 
and 140,000,000 acres of land under cultivation, or say the 
same numbers of people living in India. 

In estimating the population of a country from its maxiniiun 
war strength must keep this fact before our sight, that 
two out of the four classes of the people provided no fighting 
men in those days. There is no doubt that the sudras and 
kmtriyas formed a large proportion of the population ; the 
former included all the industrial, agricultural and labouring 
classes, and the latter only landowners, officials and soldiers. 
After careful study of the economic condition of ancient 
India, I come to the conclusion that perhaps each mjan or 
sdmanta-kula %vas required to provide one soldier in time 
of war, when demanded by the king. According to the 
MaJidhlidTata the wffiole of India took part in the great war. 
We may perhaps assume that to bring the grand total of 
forces engaged on that occasion up to eighteen aksauhims, 
each country wms represented by its full fighting strength. 
Eleven aksauJiims were on the side of the Kauravas and seven 
on the side of the Pandavas.^ Whoever wrote about this war, 
there is no doubt that he Imew the conditions of the country 
accurately. His figures for the rival armies will be found 
upon investigation to correspond in a significant measure with 
the number of estates {gramas) given above. One aksauhim 
of the army is defined in Samskrta dictionaries as containing 
21,870 elephants, 21,870 chariots, 65,610 horses, and 109,350 
foot.^ Taking five persons to each elephant and chariot, 
the total strength of each aksauhim comes approximately 
to 400,000. If w’e multiply this by eighteen, we get the total 
wsi strength of India at that time as 7,200,000 men. It has 
already been calculated that the number of gramas (estates) 
in ancient India was approximately 7,000,000. The corre- 
spondence between two figures conveys the impression that 

^ Ekadasaitalj, srx-ja^ta. vahinyas tava parttiva. 25. 

PSiidaTanaiii tatta sapta maliapiiru?a-palitah. -26. 

{MaMbharata, Bltmna-parvan, Adhyaya 16, p. 25.) 

2 See A in Monier Williams’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. ; 
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ancient India liad reached a stage of civilization in some 
respects very similar to the feudal system of Europe. Each 
rdja-hula or sdmanta-kula was obliged to be represented in 
the time of war. Possibly the distribution of land was based 
on this principle. If we may assume that on the average 
each gmma (estate), or each fifteen to twenty persons of the 
population, furnished one fighting man, we should arrive 
at a total population, as calculated from the war strength 
of the country, of between 108,000,000 and 144,000,000. 

The authenticity of the figures in the Malidhlidrata relating 
to the forces engaged in the great war may be tested by the 
facts given by Greek historians. It has been explained that 
ancient India was divided into eighty-four countries {desas). 
Dividing eighty-four by eighteen, we get one ahsauTiim 
for every four and two-thirds countries or in round numbers 
every five countries. According to the Greek historians the 
armies of the eight countries which gave battle to Alexander 
the Great were as below ; — 

TABLE NO. XX 


Thb War Strength of the Eight Ancient Indian Countries 

ACCORDING TO THE GREEK HISTORIANS 


Ooimtries, 

Foot^ 

soldiers. 

Cavalry. 

Chariots. 

Flephants. 

Authority : 
McCrindW s 
“ Invasion 
of India.” 

1. Mallei and 
Sudracaj 

90,000 

10,000 

900 (700 ?) 

? 

p. 252, 234 

2, Aphrikes 

20,000 

10,000 

? 

15 

p. 272 

3. Porus 

50,000 

3,000 

1,000 

130 

p. 278 

4. Agalassian 

40,000 

3,000 

9 

? 

p. 285 

5. Kingdom next 
to Sibi 

40,000 

9 

? 

? 

p. 232 

6. Assakenians . 

30,000 

20,000 

? 

30 

p. 66 

7. Ambri and 
Sigambri 

80,000 

60,000 

? 

V 

p. 324 

8. Cuphitas 

200,000 

? 

? 

? 

p. 323 

Total 

550,000 

96,000 

1,900 

175 



(а) Total man-power of eight countries = 550,000 -f* 96,000 -f- 54,000 
(approximate figures for chariots and elephants) = 700,000. 

(б) Total man-power of 84 countries, or of the whole of India = 

X 84 = 7,350,000 (= 18 aksatihijjla). 
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From tlie above table it is clear that the fighting strength 
of the eight ancient Indian countries comes to 550,000 foot, 
96,000 cavalry, 1,900 (?) chariots, and 175 (?) elephants, or in 
round numbers approximately 700,000. On this basis the 
fighting-strength of four and two-thirds countries would be 
408,333, or in round numbers 400,000. If we divide 700,000 
by eight and multiply the quotient by eighty-four, get 
the war strength of the whole of India as 7,350,000. According 
to the Maliablidrata the war strength of four and two-thirds 
countries and of the whole of India was nearly the same as 
calculated from the figures furnished by the Greek historians, 
namely 400,000 and 7,200,000 respectively. An estimate 
based upon the figures given in the Am-i-Ahharl leads to a 
remarkably similar conclusion. In the time of Akbar the 
man-power of forty- seven sarMrs, according to Abu ’l-Fazl 
was as shown below : — 


TABLE NO, XXI 


The W^ae Strength or the Forty-seven Sarkars, according 
TO THE Atn-i-Ahban 


Name of 8uba, 

No, of 
sarkars. 

No, of 
’jmrganas. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

A%n4-Akharlf 
vol, a. 

Bihar . 

7 

190 

11,415 

449,350 

p. 153 

Allahabad 

10 

177 

11,375 

237,870 

p. 160 

Oudh , 

5 

38 

7,640 

168,250 

p. 173 

Mal’tva . 

12 

301 

29,668 

470,361 

p. 198 

Delhi . 

8 

232 

31,490 

242,310 

p. 285 

Lahore . 

5 

234 

54,480 

426,086 

p. 315 

Total 

47 

1,181 

146,068 

1,994,227 

= 2,140,295 


(a) Total man-power of the whole of India calculated from the figures 

given in the Ain-i-Akban = X 84 x 2 = 7,650,384 approxi- 

mately (= 18 aksaiihinis). 

(b) Total man-power of 4f countries = 428,059 approximately (== 
one ak.?auhini). 

Thus tbe fighting strength of forty-seven sarkars in the 
time of Akbar was approximately 2,140,295 (i.e. 146,068 
cavalry, 1,994,227 infantry). It has already been computed 
that ' two sarMrs. .of Akbar may be taken as equal to one 
ancient Hindu country (iem). On dividing 2,140,295 by 
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forty-seven and multiplying the quotient by 84 X 2, the man- 
power of the whole of India would come to 7,650,385, or 
in round numbers about 7,500,000. According to Abul-Fazl 
‘' the Zainindars of the country furnish more than four 
millions, four hundred thousand men ” (the Am'i’Ahhan, 
vol. i, p. 231) and the empire of Akbar " consisted of one 
himdred and five Sarlmrs (The Am-i-Alcbari^ vol. ii, p. 115.) 
Dividing 4,400,000 by 105 and multiplying the quotient by 
168 ( == 84 X 2), we get the war strength of the whole of 
India as 7,040,000. 

Thus we arrive at very similar figures from different sources. 
Seldom do we find authorities so diverse in their nature as 
the MaMhMmta, the Buddhist books, the Greek accounts, 
palaeographic evidence and the Am'i'Ahhan furnishing 
such similar facts and figures. Had India already been 
surveyed in the time of Candragupta Maurya ? Were details 
of the country well known to the Emperor Asoka, whoerected 
pillars all over the land and sent Buddhist missionaries 
to Ceylon ? Should most of the credit which is usually given 
to Sher Shah and Todar Mai for the settlement of the land 
really be given to someone else ? 

Adopting the above methods of arriving at an estimate 
of the total population, it would seem to have lain between 
100,000,000 and 140,000,000 ; but it cannot be too clearly 
stated that this estimate must only be regarded as a con- 
jectural approximation. 

As far as can be ascertained from the evidence available to 
ns, I am inclined to think that the population of the country 
as a whole did not greatly vary between the early Hindu 
period and the first advent of the Muhammadans, and it may 
be supposed to have lain roughly between the above limits. 

The people of ancient India may be regarded as divided 
into two main classes : (1) the upper orders, often described 
as the ' twice-born ’ classes, and (2) the lower orders, or the 
'masses’, a term which comprises a vast population of 
diverse origins generally included in the comprehensive 
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title sudra. In the ancient fabric of Indian society there was 
no separate group comprising the ' middle classes ’ as this 
expression is ordinarily understood in English. The absorption 
of western ideas of recent years may have led to the application 
of this term to certain strata of the population which appear 
to correspond with the middle classes so-called in Europe ; 
but the distinction is really foreign to the Indian genius. 
No account of the social structure of ancient India would be 
complete without reference to the commercial and trading 
classes. Certain aspects of their organization have already 
been the subject of careful study ; but the economic conditions 
under which commerce and trade were carried on, the cost of 
production, prices realized, the taxes, tolls, and port dues 
paid, the organization of industries and the distribution 
of wealth, etc., have not yet been dealt with on a thorough 
or scientific basis. The subject is one that would call for a 
separate and lengthy treatise. Moreover, the centres of trade 
and commerce were the large cities and towns, with which 
the present work is not directly concerned. In the present 
thesis I concentrate attention upon the main orders, and deal 
with the two most representative sections thereof, namely, (1) 
the landowning, aristocratic or ruling classes, and (2) the 
working or labouring classes as a whole. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE LANDOWNING CLASSES 
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THE LANDOWNING CLASSES 

4 T tie close of Chapter I a rough estimate of 7,000,000 
was given of the total number of gramas (estates) in 
ancient India, based upon evidence derived from a variety of 
sources. What was the position in society of the owners 
of those grdmMs, and what power did they possess to protect 
themselves and their estates against the high-handedness 
of the royal servants, policemen, etc. ? 

As far as the Buddhist story-books are concerned, it appears 
that these ‘ estate ’ owners were called rdjans, rcijdnakas, 
amdtyaSf rdjangakas, sdmantas, manias, rdyas, ganas, gana- 
rdyas, bhojas, kulapiiiras, ksatriyas, rdjaputras, etc. The 
eighty-eighth story of the Avaddna-sataka connected with 
Kapphiiia, the king of a country in Southern India, is most 
interesting. The king is described therein as surrounded 
by 18,000 (counsellors or courtiers). Seeing so many 

around him, he became proud, and asked, Is there any more 
powerful king than I ? ” No,’’ replied the amdtyas. Shortly 

afterwards he received some presents from traders coming 
from Central India. He inquired about the government 
of their country. They replied that some countries (desa) 
W'cre governed by rdjans and some by ganas.^ It appears to 

^ Athaparena samayena raja mahakapphiiio’stadasamatya-sabasra- 
parivrto mrga-vadliaya nirgatal?. . Purastat prsthatas ca sarva-baiaugham 
avalokyamatyan amantrayate . Asti bliavantah kasyacid evainrupo balaxx- 
ghas tadyatha mamaivaitarbiti. Tatab priyavadibhir amatyair abhi- 
bitam. Deva iiaiiyasya kasyacid iti. Atlia madbyadesad vanijo daksina- 
patliaip gatab. Tai rajilo mahakapphiiiasya prabhrtam upamtam. Rajfia 
ukta bho vanijab kas tatra rajeti. Vanijah katbayanti. Beva kecid desa 
gapadbiiilib kecid rajadlima iti. . . . Etad vacanam upasrutya §anmaba- 
nagaravasino rajano bbitas trastabs anivigna abr.^ta-romakiipah sarngamya 
samagamya ekasamuheiia ^avastlm anxipraptali. ... Tatab kappbipo 
rajfistadasimStya-sahasra-pariFi'to’ii'apurvena caficuryamanab , sravastim 
amipraptab. Pratisimas ca rajano rajanam mahakapphinainpratyudgatab* 
Tail mabasatkarena iiagaraiii pravesitana. ... 
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me that the distinction here indicated is between rule by 
individual nobles (rdjan) and rule by territorial groups (gam). 
Further on in the same story we find mention of rdjans of 
towns, and of rdjans residing in the court. The opening 
sentence of each story of the Amddna-sataka mentions that 
Buddha was honoured by the rdjans, rdja-mdtras, etc.^ In 
the Aupapdtika-siiira ugras, bhojas, ndgas, hauravas, iksvd- 
kavas are grouped together with the rdjanyakas and 
rdjdnakas (rainna o naya).^ 

The Greek historians mention a state in the Panjab that 
was governed by 5,000 aristocrats, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation.^ By aristocrats 
they appear to mean sdmantas or rdjans (nobles). According 
to these historians the kingdom of Porus contained 5,000 
cities, villages, and towns.^ In other words, it probably 
contained 6,000 gramas (estates) and a corresponding number 
of sdmantas or rdjans who owned these estates. India also, 
like Greece, had cultivators, tenants, sub-tenants, landless 
labouring classes, day-labourers, slaves, etc., who possessed 
no political power. The whole of India was under the grip 
of powerful families of nobles {sdmantas). We learn that the 
Andhaka-vrsni league was controlled by the powerful families 
of Svaphalka, Caitraka, ^ini, Vasudeva, etc. Papini, Kat- 
yayana, and Patanjali mention the Andhaka-vrsps as 
agricultural communities containing few of the above- 


^ (Avadaiia-sataka, part ii, pp. 103-4.) 

Buddho bhagavan satkrto gurukrto manitali pujito rajabhi rajamatrair 
dhanibbili pauraib ^re^tkibhib. ... (Ibid.) 

® kalenaip tenam samaenam samanassa bhagavao mahavirassa 

axptevasi bahav© samana bhagavamto appegaiya uggapavaiya bhogapa- 
valya rainpa. naya koravva. kbattiapavvaiya bhada joba seuavai pasat- 
tbaro settbi ibbbaanne ya bahave evamaino uttama-jati-kula-rupa-vinaya- 
vi^riapavajjna-lavanna-vikkama-pahana-sobbaggakamtijutta . . . viharainti. 
{Aufapatiha-sutra, fol. 26.) 

\ p. 121, Megastbenes, p. 67. Quoted by K. P. Jayaswal in bis 

Hmd% Polity. See p. 84. 

^ McCrindle's Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 309. 
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mentioEed powexful nobles. Vasudevaj ' it appears, liad a 
good following, and became very powerful^ 

Kantalya uses tbe word samgha to signify a class ; and the 
expression smmnta is often used by him evidently in the sense 
of the ' class of sdmantm ' — the ruling class or patrician 
class, so to speak. The hmtriyas^ etc., of Kaiiiboja 

.and Siirastra were devoted to trade, or service in the army 
as hired soldiers. The countries of the Licchavi, Vrji, Malla, 
Madra, Kukurii, Iviini, and Pahcala peoples were under the 
heel of the nobles. Kantalya expresses their mode of living 
by the term mjanr At first sight this expression seems very 
strange ; but a careful study of the economic condition of 
that period will show that it is only natural. Even nowadays, 
when inquiry is made of a man’s profession, the answer given 
is often — he is a gentleman, or he is a thciMira, rand, ram, 
or a naval). 

As far as the janapada of Vaisali was concerned, it was 
entirely under the control of noble families {rdja-kiilas) of 
Licchavis. Its political condition was ' very much the same 
as that of England after, the Norman conquest. The popula- 
tion of Vaisali janapada w^as about 168,000,- and the number 
of fdjans (estate-owners) about 7,707.® The government 
ofiicers, presidents, vice-presidents, chancellors of the 
exchequer, courtiers, etc., were selected from, these rdjans,^ 


^ B-ajaiiyavacinaiii bahuvacanantanam yo dvando'ndhaka-vrBnisu vart- 
tate tatra purvapadarii pra,k:rti-svaram bhavati. Svaphalka-caitrakab (aftei* 
Diksita), sini-vasudevab- . . • Andhaka-vrspaya ete na tu rajaiiyah. 
Raj anya-g,ralianam ihablii sikta- yaiu syanapi ksatriyanam grabanartb aa,. 
Ete ca nabliis-ikta-vamsyali. . . . , Baliuvacana-grahanam kim. Samkar- 
saiia-vasiidevaii. {Kasika, pp. 546-*7 ; see K. P. Jayaswal's Hindu Polity^ 
p. 41, note 1.) 

2 Sam.gha-iablio daiida-mitra-labhanam uttamah. .... Kambhoja- 
siirastra-k^atriya- srenyadayo varta- ^astropajivinah. Licchivika- vrjika - 
mallaka-madraka-krikiira-kiirii-pancaladayo raja-sabdopajivinah. (The 
Artha-mstra of Kantalya, p. 378.) 

® Tattha niccakalaiii'.rajjam karetva vasaiptanam yeva ,rajfiiiam satta- 
sahassani sattasatani, satta ca ( . ) rajano hoipti tattaka ; yem aparajaao 
tatta.ka senapatino tattaka, tattaka, bhamdagarika. , {Jdtaka, I, 504 ; 
quoted by K. P. Jayaswal in bis Hindu Polity, p. 51, notes 4 and 5.) 

„ ^ Hindu Polity, by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 45-8. 

K , ^ , 
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^‘Amongst them/’ says the Lalita-vistara^ ‘‘the rule of 
showing respect to the highborn, the middle ones, the oldest, 
the elders is not observed ; every one considers himself to be 
the rajan, ‘ I am the rajan, I am the rajan.’ ” ^ 

At the time of the Buddha there was talk about the 
Vaisffi federation (gafia). The popular opinion was that 
the ganas, or federations of powerful ruling families* 
(mja-kulas), could not last long. One noble, actuated by 
jealousy or greed, oppressed another, either by military 
force or through the police (cdra), oi by intrigue, or by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy, and division. 
Once divided, the federations become an easy prey to an 
enemy, and perish.^ 

The Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, 
the Videhas of Mithila, the Mallas and Vrjis of Kusinagara 
and Pava, and the Morias of Pippalivana, all these noble 
families (raja-Jculas) were united under a federation called 
gana. In the Panjab the federations of Kathians {Kdthalcas)^ 
Adraistai {Aristas ?), Oxydrakai {Ksudrahas), Malloi {Mallas ? 
OT Mdlams ?), Abastanoi {Ambasthas ?), Xathroi {Ksatriyas)^ 
Glausai or Glaukanikai {GlauchukdyanaJcas ?) were very 
powerful. In fact, the whole of India was under the control 
of nobles. In a part of Southern India they were designated 
Kerala-putto, or Kerala-putras. Before the Muhammadan 
conquest the rdja-putras of Central India had attained special 
prominence. The rdjdnakas of the inscriptions, the rdjans 


^ Nocca-madhya-vrddha-jye?thanupaiita, ekaika eva manyate aham 
raja aham rajeti . Na kasyacic ehi.syatvam upagacckati. . . . {Lalita-- 
d Islam ^ sarga iii, p. 21.) 

2 From Gananaip vrttim icchami srotiini matimatam vara. 6. 

Yatha gaiialj pravarddhante na bkidyante ca bharata. . . . 

To Bkedac caiva pradanac ca bhindyante ripubbir ganab. 31. 

Tasmat samgbatam evahur gapanarp saranaiii mabat. 32. 

{Mahahliaratai Bantiparmn, sarga 107.) 

Read tbe passages and autborities quoted by K. P. Jayaswal in 
bis Hindu Polity, pp. 64-79 and 48-55 in tbe light of the interpretation 
given, above. 
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of the Licchavis, and the sammitas of Kaiitalya’s xlrtha- 
sdstra refer to the same class of people. 

It appears that, owing to these sdmantas, the political 
condition of the country was very unsettled. No janapacla 
was free from them. 

Frequently they held secret relations with thieves, wild 
people, and foreigners. '' In the absence of such sources 
(e.g. mines, forests, pastures, etc.) of his own,” writes 
Kautalya,, '' he {sdrmnta) should acquire them from some 
one among his relatives and friends. If he is destitute of an 
army, he should, as far as possible, attract to himself the 
brave men of corporations (srenis), of thieves {cora-gana), 
of wild tribes, of mkcchas, of spies (gudha'purusa) who are 
capable of inflicting injuries upon enemies.” ^ The soldiers 
in the service of these sdmaivtas are mentioned in the Prama- 
t)gdMrandhga-sutra by the word pd'ikka ; and it is stated that 
“ these pdihlms {pdyihas) belong to the class of thieves, as 
their commanders {sendpati) encourage the bands of robbers 
and outlaws. They live in forts situated amidst the forests 
and hills. They can be recognized easily by their dress, 
which is of black, green, red, yellow and white colours. They 
wear their own special belts without numbers. Impelled 
by greed, they attack the country and estates belonging to 
others ; they plunder the cargoes of ships in distress, owing 
to storms, etc.” ^ People were so afraid of them that it was 


^ Te^am aiabhe bandira-mitra-kulebhyab samarjanam iitsabaluna* 
BreniuHUTlra-pmni^anaiii cora-ga-natayika-mleecha«jatuiarii parapakarinarp. 
gudha-purasanam ca yatbalabliam upacayam kurvita. {Kau, Artha., 
p. 306 ; English translation, p, 362.) 

^ Avare paikka-cora-samgha senavati-cora*vainda-pagaddhika ya adavl- 
desa-dnggavasi kala-iiarita-ratta-pita-sukkiUa-anega-saya-cimdha-pat4a- 
baddha para-visayae abhihanamti luddlia dhapassa kajje rayanagara- 
sagaram ummi - sahassa - malalaiiknla - vitoya - pota - kalakalemta - kaiiyam 
payaia - sahassa - vayavasa « vega - salila - nddhammamaijadagamyarayam- 
dhakaram. . . . (fol. 45). 

(Commentary.), 

Tathapare— -raja.bhyo’nye paikka-co,ra-saipgtah — padati-rupa-caura-samS- 
hah, tatha senapatayah, kinisvarupiih ? — catira-vrnda-prakargakas ca tat* 
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considered dangerous to go by tbe royal road in tbe night 
or early in the morning.^ They were a great hindrance to 
the development of agriculture, trade, and industry It was 
for this reason that people belonging to the professional 
classes often had to leave their villages and flee into the 
forests.^ Naturally a strong king was well advised to get 
rid of these sdmantasy and turn them into an agricultural 
community. It is a pity that Dr. ^amasastrin translated 
sdmantas as kings’’ in the chapters of the Artha-sdstra dealing 
with the king’s policy towards the ruling class {smmnta class), ^ 
It would have been better if the word smmnta had been left 
untranslated. The economic and political condition of the 
country was quite different from what we see to-day. The 
problem before the administrator was how to bring the whole 
country under the administration of a central government, 
how to turn these haughty independent nobles into loyal 
subjects, and reduce their political power. Looked at in this 
light, the sections of Kautalya dealing with state policy 
towards sdmantas seem quite intelligible and need no special 

pravarttaka — ity arthat, atavi-dese yani durgani-Jala-stliala-durga-rupani 
te^u vasanti yo te tatha, kala-liarita-rakta-plta-suklah panca-varna iti 
yavat aneka-^ata-samkhyas cihna>patta vadka yais te tatha paravisayan 
ahhighnanti, lubdha iti vyaktam, dlianasya karye — dhana-krte ifcy arthah, 
tatha ratnakara-bhuto yah scarab sa tatha taip catipatyabliighnanti 
janasya potan iti sambandhab, urmayo vicayas tat-sahasranara malab — 
pahktayas tabhir akulo yab sa tatha, akula — ^jalabhavena vyakulita-citta 
ye vitoya-potab — vigata-jala-yana-patrab samyatrikab kalakalimta’tti 
kalakalayamanab — kolahalam kurvanas taib kalito yah sa tatha, . . . 
(fol.50.) 

(The Prama^vyalcara'fjbM.ga transmitted by Sudharma Svamin.) 

1 See Chapter VII, p. 164, Note 5. 

2 Vallabhaih karmikais stenair antapalais ca piditam 
Sodhayet pasu-sairighais ca ksiyamana-vanik-patham. 

{Kwu. Artha.> p. 49.) 

® Kvacit te vanijo rastre nodvijanti karardritab 
krinanto bahunalpena kantara-krta-visramab- 23. 

Kvacit krsikara rastram na jahaty atipiditah 
Ye vahanti dhnram rajila te vahantitaran api. 24. 

{MahabMrafa,J^cmtiparvan,Shdhi,j3bS^.) 

^ Ariha-‘mstra of Kant^-lya translated into English by Dr. Samasastrin, 
pp. 317“-76, book vii. 
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interpretation or justification. On the other hand, taking 
samanta as meaning a king, it would look as if Kautalya 
had no regard for the rights of other kingdoms. 

There is no doubt that Kautalya was strongly opposed 
to any claim to independence on the part of these aristocrats. 
Already in his time there were a good number of people 
belonging to the class of sdmantas. They were merely the 
landowning class, who claimed freedom from the oppression 
of government servants and policemen. He wanted to 
reduce all powerful sdmantas into peaceful, loyal landowners, 
and, if possible, to bring their property directly under the 
control of the king. A few quotations will sufiice to give a 
clear idea of his policy. He writes, '' Having kept a samanta 
engaged with another samanta, a wise king should proceed 
against the third samanta, and, having conquered him, take 
possession of his territory.” ^ There can be no greater 
evil to kings than alliance with a samanta of considerable 
power, unless one is actually attacked by one’s enemy.” ^ 

The policy of a Hindu king was to divide them and then 
rule {dimdere et im^erare)? The occasion of a marriage 
was always thought the best time to create dissension among 
them.^ If not successful at such a time, he should arrange 
to damage their property and possessions by night through 
the agency of spies, ^ or else he should arrange to depose 

^ Samantenaiva samantaiii Yidvan ayojya vigrahe 
Tato'nyasya hared bhumiiia jitva pak§a-samantatah. 

{Kau. Artha., p. 280.) 

2 Yadbalas samantab tadviMsta-balam airayeta. . . . Mahado§o hi 
visi§ta-bala-samagamo rajnam anyatrari-grhitat. (Ibid., p. 267.) 

® Sarve^am asannab satririah samghanain parasparanyaiiga-dve^a - 
vaira-kalaha-sthanany apalabhya kramabhmitaxn bhedaiii apacarayeyub — 
“ asau tva vijalpati” iti. {Kau, Aftha., “p. Z78.) 

^ Eytyapak^opagrahena va kumarakan visi?tacchindikaya hmacchin- 
dikan iitpadayeynb. Visi.?tai§ caikapatrani vivaha-hxnebhyo varayeyab* 
Hinan va vi4i§tair ekapatre vivahe va yojayeyab* • • * (Ibid.) 

® Vivada-pade^^u va dravya-pai^ii-majiu^yabhighatena ratrau tfk^ipab 
kalahan ntpadayeyub. Sarve^u ca kalaha-sthanei^u hlnapak^aip. raja kosa- 
dau4abhyam upagfhya pratipak^a-vadhe yojayet, bhinnin apavahayed va. 
(Ibid., pp. 378-9.) 
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them on a charge of disloyalty/ or bring about a quarrel 
between two parties and then help the weaker with funds and 
men. When all such methods failed, the ringleaders should 
be poisoned through wine sent naisecanika by their family 
members, or oSered by a sweetheart as a token of love ^ ; 
or they should be induced to fight against each other on 
account of some woman.® 

As far as the confiscation of their property was concerned, 
Kautalya was quite right in saying that such a policy followed 
by any king would set all the sdmantas against him : his rule 
could not last long. The sdmantas from fear of losing their 
property would make common cause, and combining secretly 
would revolt against his rule.^ Owing to this, the policy 
followed by a Hindu king was to give them as far as possible 
high positions and appointments in his state. The courtiers, 
privy councillors, military leaders, collectors-general, body- 


^ Ekade^e samastaii va nivesya bliumau cai^am panca-kulim dasa- 
kulim va kr^yayam nivesayet. . . . Rajasabdibhir avaruddbam ava- 
kgiptai^ vli kiilyam abhijatam rajaputre sthapayet. . . . Pratipanne^u 
kkytya-pak^opagrahartham artham dandam ca pre^ayet. (Ibid., p. 379.) 

~ Vikrama-kale saupdika-vyanjanah putra-dara-pretapadesena“ naif^seca- 
nikam " iti madana-rasa-yiiktan madya-kumblian sataaab prayaccheyub. 
(Ibid., p. 379.) 

^ From : — 

Bandhaki-po^akab plavaka-nata-narfcaka-saubhika va pranihifcfib stribhili 
parama-Tripa-yawanabMs'Sangha-mukbyan unmadayeyub- . . . 

To:-~ 

Bhik§iiki va priya-bharyam mukhyam bruyat — ‘‘ asau te mukhyo 
yauvanodrikto bharyayani mam prahinot ; tasyaham bhayal iekhyam 
abharanam gatasmi ; nirdo^a te bbarya ; gCidham asmin pratikartavyam 
aham api tavat pratipatsyami " iti. evamadi^u kalaba-sthane^u svayam 
iitpaniie va kalahe t!k§nair utpadite va hma-pak§am raja kosa-danda- 
bbyam apagrliya vigune^u vikramayed apavahayed va. (Kau. Artha.., 
pp. 380-1.) 

^ Na ca batasya bkumi-dravya-putra-daran abhimanyeta. 

Kalyan apy asya sve.?u patre^u stb^ayet. (Ibid, p. 313.) 

Karmaiii mitasya patraip rajye sthapayet. Evam asya dandopanatab 
piitra-pautran aimvartante. Yas tupanatan hatva baddbvii va bbCimi- 
dravya-putra-daran abbimanyeta, tasyodvignam mapdalam ablulva- 
yottii^tbate; . . . (Ibid., p. 313.) 
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guards, etc., were appointed from among them.^ The con- 
ditions of that time were such as to make it desirable to 
restrict these appointments to certain families. If a king 
were childless, he selected his successor from among these 
powerful sdmantas. Sometimes he managed that his wdfe 
should have a child by some friendly sdmanta. When all 
methods failed, it appears that the administration was 
continued by the federation of nobles, related to him and 
already in attendance at court as courtiers.^ It appears that 
Kautalya approved of this system of administration, as long 
as any danger was ahead, and the heir-apparent was unfit 
to protect the kingdom from calamity. 

The relations of these sdmantas with the king were also 
based on agreements (samdhi) which varied in difierent 
cases. A sdmanta could either — 

(1) Provide a fixed number of troops or the best fighting 
men of his army, whenever so required {dtmdmisa-samdhi), or 

(2) Supply a commander of his army and place his heir in 
the king’s custody as a hostage {purusdntara-samdhi), or 

(3) March with his army against another country, 
whenever ordered to do so (adrsp-purusa-samlhi), or 

(4) Give to the king the ladies of his household and the 
leading men of his estate as hostages to assure his allegiance 
(dandopanata-samdhi), or 

^ Pitr-paitamaho vasyali samliato datta-vetanah | Vikliyata-pauru^o 
janyah kusalah kusalair vrtaii. 

{Kamandaldya-nUi-sdra, sarga 4, sloka 63, p. 63.) 

Pitr-paitamaliam nityam advaidhyam hrdayanugam 

Mahal laghu samiitthanam mitram. karyartlmm isyate. (Ibid., sloka 
68, p. 64.) 

Janapado’bhijatali . . . valranam akartety amatya-sampat. {Kmi. 
Artha,, p. 15.) 

*' Vi’ddhas tu \yadhito va raja ma.tr-baiidhu4iilya>giinavat-samantanaoi 
anyatamena ksetre bijam atpadayet. Na caikaputram avinitam rajyo 
sthapayet. Baliunam eka-samrodliah pita piitra-hito bhavet | Anyatrapada 
aisvaryain jye§tha-bhagi tu piijyate. Kulasya va bhaved rajyam kula- 
sarigho hi durjayah | Araja-vyasanabadhah 4asvad avasati k§itim. {Kmi. 
Artha,, 36.V 
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(5) Pay a certain amount of money in a lump sum every 
year {parikraya-samdhi), or 

(6) Give as mucli money as could be carried on a man’s 
shoulders as subsidy {shandJiopaneya-samdhi), or 

(7) Give an exorbitant amount of money {Icapdla- 
samdM), or 

(8) Cede a portion of territory to the king {ddista- 
samdhi), or 

(9) Cede his whole territory with the exception of his 
headquarters {ucchinna-samdhi), or 

(10) Give the produce of his lands [apakraya), or 

(11 Give even more than his lands produced {pari- 
hhmana)} 

The Kamandaktya-nUi-sdra specifies twenty forms of tribute, 
and adds that each among them had numerous minor 
heads.^ All these kinds of tribute were classed by Kaiitalya 
under four heads, namely, (1) Treasury, (2) Army, (3) Personal 
Service, and (4) Estates. 

Even after pursuing such a policy as has been described 
above, it was not an easy task for a king to keep these 
powerful sdmantas under control. As long as a king was strong, 
they paid their tribute. But they never did this willingly. 

^ From : — 

Pravrtta»cakrenakraiito rajna balavatabalah 

Samdbinopanamet tarnam kosa'daiidatma-bbumibhih. 

To 

Kuryad apek§anaip. porvam pascimau tv abaliyasam 

Adaya pbalam ity ete desopanata-saindhayab. 

(Ibid., pp. 270-1.) 

2 Balina vigrhitah san nrpo'nanya-pratikriyab 
Apannab sandhim anvicchet kurvanab kala-yapanam. 1. 

Kapala upabara^ ca santanab saingatas tatha 
Upanyasab pratikarab samyogab puru^antarab* 2. 

Adr^ta-nara adi^ta atmami§a upagrahab 
Parikrayas tathoccbiimas tatba ca paradu^anab. 3. 

Skandhopaneyab saipdbi^ ca §oda6ah parikirtitab 
It! §o4a^akam prabub sanidhim samdbi-vicak§anab* 4. 
(Tatbantarbbeda-rupena bbavaty eko'py anekadba.) 

(Kamandahiya^nUi-sdraf 'p. 124:.) 
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Seeing a powerless king on tlie throne, they collected their 
own friends and began to delay payment on some plea or 
other ; and gradually the whole kingdom turned into anarchy. 
Each smnanta began to call himself independent. Frequently 
a powerful sdmanta who had attained the command of the 
whole army dethroned or murdered the king, and established 
his own authority. He demanded payment of tribute and 
other dues. Those who refused or delayed payment on any 
plea were regarded as enemies : a policy of secret poisoning 
or murder was adopted towards them. 

When the king, on the other hand, w'as successful in his 
policy of weakening the power of the sdmaMas, it can well be 
understood that many such once important families became 
humbled and reduced in circumstances ; and these, losing 
their former independence and influence, came to occupy 
an inferior position, and set up as large or small farmers, 
or took to trade or banking or other professions. Similarly 
descendants of collateral branches of original sdmanta families 
would, as time passed, have to adopt a separate means of 
livelihood. All such persons are understood for the purpose 
of this thesis to be included within the sdmanta agricultural 
community or the sdmanta class. 

In the rise or fall of a sdmanta family its economic, social 
and political conditions played an important part. Probably 
at the ceremonies connected wuth marriage, tonsure, sacred 
thread, etc., the attendance of the nearest relatives was 
thought essential, as it is at present. Owing to family quarrels 
each group was often divided among many hostile parties. 
Sometimes these quarrels developed into a kind of civil 
war, and resulted in the extermination of the whole group. 
It is rather interesting to observe that social disputes occurred 
of much the same character as nowadays. The dialogue 
between Vasudeva and Narada in the MaMblidrata, often 
quoted to establish a theory regarding the democratic or 
republican form of ancient Indian kingdoms, deals only, 
in my opinion, with disputes and quarrels, originating from 
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the divisions of the important families of sdmantas into separate 
parties. These groups were often called gana, cakra, Manila, 
etc. The headman appointed or selected by them was termed 
cakradharin or mandala, etc. As the sdmantas, after losing 
their political power, took to trade, industry or agriculture, 
ma^idala, cakradharin, cakravartin, caturdkunna, etc., gradually 
began to mean a headman of traders or industrial people, 
or of agriculturists, etc. 

Side by side with these agriculturist sdmanta families, 
there were descendants of royal servants who were appointed 
as grdmika, grdma-hhrtaka, etc., called grdma-kutas, mahat~ 
taras, etc. As the central government was generally not 
strong enough to protect the people from the greed of the 
powerful sdmantas, naturally the people, to save themselves 
from trouble and calamity, preferred to live under some 
form of organization. It appears that the labouring classes 
organized themselves under the kdya ; the industrial and pro- 
fessional classes under the sreni ; and the trading classes under 
the nigama. 
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THE LABOURING CLASSES 
I. The Wages op Labour 

A S already stated, the lower or labouring classes included 
a vast diversity of peoples of different races and tribes 
who had either been subjugated in war or become impoverished, 
or constrained for other reasons to undertake military or 
police service, or perform agricultural or industrial labour 
or do menial work. The great Linguistic Survey carried out 
by Sir George Grierson assists us to differentiate between 
many of the groups following such avocations ; but the origin 
of many is still obscure. All were looked down upon or 
regarded as degraded or impure by the upper classes. 

According to the Upasaka-dasd-sutra the following fifteen 
professions should be considered impure, and unworthy of 
a Jain : — 

(1) Trading in coal ; (2) cutting wood ; (3) earning a liveli- 
hood by driving a bullock cart, or (4) pack-horses or mules ; 
(5) tilling the land ; (6) selling things like butter, oil, gJn, 
etc. ; (7) trading in elephant tusks ; (8) manufacturing 

shellac; (9) selling poisons; (10) trading in hair; (11) 
manufacturing sugar, etc. ; (12) branding cattle ; (13) clearing 
forest and jungle ; (14) draining marshes and lowlands ; 
and (15) keeping wild animals for sale.^ Kautalya informs us 
that the professional classes denoted by the term kdru 

^ Ingala -kamme, vana-kamme, satil-kamme, bhadi-kamme phodi-kamme, 
danta-vanijje, lakkha-vanijje, rasa-vanijje, risa-vanijje, kesa-vanijje, 
janta-pilapa-kamme, niilailchapa-kamme, davaggi-davapaja, saradalia- 
talava-sosanaya, asai jana-posanaya. 51. 

(Upasaha-dasa-sutra hy Budha>Tm& SvLimin,) 
Vyttayo'ngara-vipinano bhatl-sphota-karmabhit. Variijya ka danta-lakga 
rasa-ke^a-vi§a4rita. 52, yantra-pidanakam mrianckanam danam davasya 
ca. SaraljL so^o'sat! po.?as ceti panca-dasa tyajet, 63. 

{Dhm7na-sarrigmhahyM^namjB.ja.,-pA0^.) 
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(''artificer') should be considered impure^; and silver or 
gold should not be. purchased from them.^ It appears also 
that the women of these classes used to work in cotton, wool, 
timber and other factories in order to supplement the income 
of the family.^ 

According to Manu the men and women employed upon 
government work should be paid daily according to their 
work and position ; unskilled and skilled labourers should get 
one and six jpana respectively, clothes after six months and 
a irona of rice once a month.^ From this statement it appears 
that the average pay of an unskilled day labourer was one 
fana a day. If we examine the list of fines imposed on 
labourers for the offence of neglecting their work after taking 
their w^ages, and those imposed on employers for the offence 
of not paying their wages after taking work from them we 
arrive at the same conclusion. '' Disputes regarding wages/’ 
writes Kautalya, shall be decided on the strength of evidence 
furnished by witnesses ; in the absence of witnesses the master 
who has provided his servants with work shall be examined. 
Failure to pay wages shall be punished with a fine of twelve 
panas, or ten times the amount of wages.” ^ Six and twelve 
panas were, therefore, five and ten times the amount paid 
as wages to the labourers. If we divide the amount of fines 
by five and ten, we get the daily wages of an unskilled 

1 Asucayo hi karavah. {Kau. Artha., p. 180.) 

Suvarnakaranam asuci-hastad rupyam suvarnam anakhyaya sarupam 
kririatani dvMa^a-paijo dandah. (Ibid., p. 202.) 

® Kautalya’s Artha-sastra, Prakarana, 40, pp. 113-15. 

^ Ba ja-karmasu yuktanam strinam pre§ya-janasya ca 
Pratyahani kalpayed vyttim sthanakarmaimrupatah. 125. 

Pa:^o deyoValq^§tasya §ad utkr^tasya vetanam 
Sanmasikas tathacchado dhanya-dronas tu masikali- 126. 

{Manu-sinrtiy vii.) 

KarU'Silpi-lmsilava-dkitsaka . . . yatha va kiisalab kaipayeyuliL 
tatha vetanaip labheta. Sak§i-pratyayam eva syafc. Sak^inam abhave 
yatah karma tato’irayimjita. Vetanadane panca-bandho dap dal?. Satpano 
va. Apavyayamane daSa-bandbo dandah. Dvadasa papo va. {Kmi. 
Jffc., p. 184.) ■ 

Gl-hltva vetanam karma aknrvato bbrtakasya dvadasa papo 
dandah. (Ibid.) 
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labourer as 1*2 panas a day, or about a silver mdsaka. The 
fine of twelve panas, which represented ten times the actual 
wage, is repeated again in the sixty-sixth section of the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautalya. For the same oSence Mann assesses 
the fine as eight silver krmalas^ As the rate of exchange 
between silver and copper pa'i^as was in the time of Mann 
as 1:16, and some time after him as 1 : 20, the eight kmialas 
may be regarded as ten times the wage. Thus, as far as the 
law-books are concerned, it appears that one pa^ a day w'as 
an established rate of wage. Possibly it had been fixed by 
authority as the minimum wage of a day labourer. This 
conclusion is corroborated by the Jdtaha stories, which were 
compiled some time about the Gupta period, and give a 
good idea of the daily life of the people at the time. No 
doubt these stories cannot be taken as authorities for any 
scientific work ; but at the same time they cannot be neglected 
entirely, as they contain much useful material. Take, for 
instance, the Gangamdla-jdtaka. Here we find the wages 
given to a water-carrier as half a silver mdsaka, or say half 
a copper paria a day.^ The same wage was paid to a female 
labourer. The Visahya-jdiaka, by way of describing the virtue 
of charity, says that the earning of a grass-cutter was one 
silver mdsaha a day, and adds that it was enough to provide 
two persons with food.^ The wages of skilled labourers w^ere 
not definitely fixed. The lowest amount given to them was 
sixty panas a month, or about two panas a day. All servants 

^ Bhrtyo narto na kuryad yo darpat karma yathoditam 
Sa dandyalj krsnalany astan na deyaip tasya vetanam. 

{M sn%rt% 

^ Tada Var^asiya iittaradvaravasl eko bhatiko xidakabhatim katva 
laddbam addbamasakam pakarittJiikaya antare thapetva. (The Jatakas, 
cd, by Fansboll, vol. iii (1883), p. 446.) 

^ Sa taip aba. Sami nagare ehai.xo vattatisa ca te kinci attbi mayampi 
. .. . ama atfcbiti . . kittakain samiti . . . addhamilsakoti . . . ama 
attlilti, kittakaH' ti. Addlia masako-va ” ti. {Ibid., p. 446.) 

Eko amhakaip bliavissati, ekena danarp dassamiti dve tipakalapo ban- 
.dbitva kaje laggetva adaya gautva. nagara-dvare vikinitva masake gahetva 
ekam kottbaaam yacakanaip, adasi, ’(Ibid., ,p. 130.) 
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connected with the king’s cattle were paid at this rate.^ 
From 250 copper jpanas to 1,000 copper ipanas were the wages 
fixed by Kautalya for the staff of clerks, accountants, writers, 
foretellers, readers of omens, astrologers, readers of Puranas, 
story-tellers, bards, musicians, etc.^ Coming down to the 
twelfth century a.d., we find that the amount paid monthly 
to the priest of the Somanatha temple in Gujarat was from 
nine drammas to fifteen drammas} Multiplying by sixteen, 
the monthly wages of the Somanatha temple’s staff comes 
to from 144 copper panas to 240 copper panas a month. 
As necessary details are not available it will be better not 
to draw any conclusion from these latter rates of wages. 

From the available evidence it thus appears that the wages 
of an unskilled labourer varied approximately between half 
and one pana a day. The wage of government menial 
servants, as given by Kautalya, was two panas a day. How 
far do these figures represent the actual facts ? We gather 
information that will assist us to answer this question from 
the inscriptions dated circa a.d. 625 published by Professor 
Sylvain Levi in his book entitled Le Nepal. According to 
these inscriptions, the wages of door-keepers, street watchmen 
and sweepers were approximately two-thirds of a copper 
pana a day. The menial staff attached to the palace, royal 
elephants and horse, and personal servants were paid from 
one and a half to two panas a day.^ Soldiers and cowherds 

^ Catuspada - dvipada - paricaraka - parikarmikopasthayika - palaka - vi§ti - 
bandhaka§ §a 9 ti-vetanah. {Kau. Ariha., p. 248.) 

^ Kartantika-naimittika-inauhurtika-pauranika-suta-magadhali pui'ohita- 
puru§as sarvadhyak^as ca saliasrak. Silpavantah padatal .1 samkliyayaka- 
lekhakadi-vargali pailca-satah. Kusila-vastvardiia-trtlya-satah. Dviguna- 
vetaiias cai^atp turyakarah. (Ibid., pp. 247-8.) 

^ Pujam apratimaip karttuip pratimasam upeyu^ali. Deyab pancadasa 
drammab pasupalasya dbarmmatab. 62. 

Caturjataka-padanam yab sammilita-pottake. tatab paipcadasa 
dramman, pratimasaip vyadhatta yab. 63. {El., vol. i, No. xxxii, 

pp. 285-6.) 

According to Sanldia and Likhita “ yahana-yodhcmm-ii satatmri anvik- 
say>am, prathmsaiTi dvisauvar^^iM vfttili, sap^masyafri smarav^am, cdturmasya'm 
va . . i.e. the wages of soldiers or servants connected with the king's 
cattle shall be 2 suvarv^s for two months. It has already been explained 
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received a similar wage. The complete table of wages is as 
follows : — 

TABLE NO. XXII 
Nepal Table 

.Tabulated Statement op the Wages op Day Labofrees and Government 
Servants {circa a.d. 625) 

per W ages in copper Authority: 

mensem in panas Le Nepal, 

Manual workers and serimits. Ptirdnas-~Pa7ias, Anmial Monthly Daily, ml. in. 


Elephant^man {ahhiseha-liastm) 3 Pii. — 1 Pa, 

SS8 

49 


pp. 85-9 

Horse-groom {ablmekmva) . „ „ 


„ 

» 

»» 

Messenger (dhdvaka-gecchi) . „ „ 

„ 


>» 

99 

Officiating priest . , , „ ,, 

„ 

99 

»» 

99 

Treasurer ? (bhapda) . . 2 „ 2 „ 

Personal attendant (camara- 

408 

34 

1 

99 

d'hara) . . . . „ „ 

„ 

»» 

„ 

99 

Personal attendant „ ,, 

„ 


•f 

99 

Flag-carrier (dhvajannanusya) . ,, „ 

,, 

,, 

,, 

99 

Water-carrier (pdmya-karmdntika) „ „ 

„ 

,, 

99 

99 

Ylag-csiTiier {puspapatdhdvdha) . „ „ 

Palace servants {rdja-kula-vastund 

>> 



99 

niyuhta-TYidnusya) . . „ 

„ 

>» 


99 

Door-keeper . . . . 1 ,, 4 „ 

240 

20 

1 

ft 

Street- watchman . . . „ „ 


,, 

99 

Sweeper . . . . ,, „ 


99 

» 

99 

Soldier (bhata) . . • 2 ,, 2 „ 

408 

34 

1 

99 

Cowherd (gausthika) . . „ „ 

>> 

,, 

ff 

99 

General of the army (ndyaka) . 20 „ 0 „ 

3800 

320 

10 

99 

Allowance for the grass of a horse 0 „ 2 „ 

24 

2 

A 

99 


Coming down to the eleventh and twelfth century a.b. 
we obtain some information about the scale of wages from the 
Southern Indian inscriptions. These are full of useM material, 
though at first sight they seem quite unintelligible. Before 
they can be properly utilized it is necessary to overcome three 
difficulties, namely, one connected with weights, the second 
connected with the coins, and the third regarding the necessary 
details of each particular kind of work. A solution of the 
difficulties in respect of weights and coins has been suggested 
in the chapter dealing specially with those subjects. The 

in tt© 3rd section of Chapter III that the rate of exchange between the 
gold masaha and the copper papa was 1 : 36. Taking the suvarpa referred 
to above to be equivalent to the gold masaha the wage of a soldier comes 
to 36 copper per month, or I J copper per day, i.e. much the 

same as mentioned, in the Nepal inscriptions. (For the Saipskrta passage 
.quoted above, seethe Yira-mitmdaya (raja-niti-prakarana), vol. vi, p. 252,)' 

L 
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wages of the workers and the labourers attached to the temple 
in Tanjore are given in the Southern Indian inscriptions in 
paddy. As the price of two Mlams of paddy was one ham, 
the wages of the temple workers and the labourers in paddy 
and coin may be arranged in tabular form in the following 
manner: — 


TABLE NO. XXIII 


SouTHBEN Indian Table 


Tabulated Statement of the Wages of Day Laboueers and Servants 
(in the Cola Country at the Beginning op the Eleventh Century a.d.) 


Manual workers and servants. 
Drummers .... 

Headman of peons 
Ordinary peon .... 
Lamplighter .... 
Washerman .... 

Barber 

Tailor 

Jewel-threader .... 

Brazier 

Master-carpenter 

Ordinary carpenter . . . 

Goldsmith superintendent . 
Tiruppadriyam reciter 

Water-drawer and water-carrier . 

Annual allowance of an actor, 
together with his troop for 
acting a drama once a year 


Paddy-measurer 

Temple-servants 
Accountant 
Under-accountant 
Temple-watchman 
Dancing girl 


Dancing-master 
.Lute-player 
Sanisfcrta musician 
Tamila musician 
Garland-maker . 
Potter's allowance 


Wages in hind Wages in cash, 
per year. Annual Daily 
Kalams of in in 


Share, paddy. hdsus. aklcas. Authority, 


1 

jr - 

100 

50 

If 

SII., vol. 

1 

100 

50 

1| 

ii, In- 


40 

20 

1 

troduc- 

4 

50 

25 

1 

tion, p. 

1 

iOO 

50 

If 

18, table 

4 

60 

25 

5 

■ft" 

B. 

1 

100 

50 

U 

»!• 

14 

150 

75 


J!l 

1 

100 

50 

n 


14 

150 

75 


>» 

i 

75 

37J 

n 

,, 

1 100 
(3 karuni of 

60 

If 


paddy per day) 
(2 karuni of 

45 

ij 

SIX." vol. 

paddy per day) 

30 

1 

iii, p. 8. 

— 

120 

60 

2 

SIL, voL 
ii-iii, p. 
307. 

1 

100 

50 

1| 

Ibid., p. 
312. 

— 

64-94 : 

^2-47 

1-1* 

„ p.320. 

— 

200 

100 

H 



75 

m 

H 

99 

— 

100 

50 

If 

„ p. 333. 

1 

100 

50 

If 

„ vol. ii, 
Intro- 
duction, 

p. 18. 

2 

200 

100 

H 


If 

175 

87| 

3 


14 

150 

75 

2i 




t9 

2i 

,99 

(2 tuni of paddy 
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It has already been mentioned that according to the Manu- 
smrti and other law-books the wages of an unskilled day 
labourer were one copper pam a day. It varied from time 
to time, possibly between half and one pana. The minimum 
amount mentioned in the Jdtakas and in the Nepal table is 
half and two-thirds of a pana respectively ; in the Southern 
Indian table it varies from two- thirds to one ahha. 
According to Mr. Moreland the average wages of unskilled 
and skilled labourers in the early Mughal period {evrca 
A.D. 1550) were as shown in the following table : — 


TABLE NO. XXIV 


Mtjghal Period [circa a.d. 1550) 

Tabulated Statement of the Wages op Bay Labourers ahi> 


Servants 
Monthly wages in Daily wages 


Authority : 
Moreland : hidia 


servants. 

Es. 

dams. 

in dams. at the death of A hbar , 

Ordinary labourer 

— 

— 

2 pp. 191“2 

Superior labourer 

— 

— 

3-4 ,, ,, 

Carpenter . 

— 

— 

3—7 ,, 

Slave 

— 

30 

1 

Sweeper 

— 

65 

2 Approx. ,, „ 

Camel-driver 

— 

60 

2 

Servant 

2 

80 

2| 

Servant 

3 

120 

4 ,, ,, 

Messenger . 

3-4 

120-164 

4-54 

Household servant 

2 

80 

2f ^ „ 

Peon 

U 

60 

2 

Ordinary artisans 

r 

44 

Ik " 


It appears from the above table that the wages paid to a 
day labourer in the time of Akbar were about two dams per 
day. As far as prices of food-stufis were concerned it has 
already been explained that they rose from the fifth century 
A.D. up to the eleventh century a.d. about seven times and 
from the eleventh century a.d. up to the sixteenth century 
A.D. about two-thirds times. Taking the rise of prices on 
the whole as about seven times, we can get some idea of the 
economic condition of the working classes in ancient India, 
From evidence quoted above it is clear that in the fifth 
century a.d. a day labourer was paid from half , to one copper 
pana per ' day, . or say on the average two-thirds of a, copper 
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pam. According to Mr. Moreland and others in the time of 
Alvbar a sweeper was paid two dams per day. As a dam was 
equal to two and a quarter copper paTias as far as the metallic 
content was concerned, two dams would be equal to four and 
a half copper panas. Dividing four and a half copper panas 
by two-thirds, we find the rise in wages to have been six and 
three-quarters times or, say, in roimd numbers seven times. 
It is clear from this that the wages rose according to the 
general rise of prices. According to De Laet a messenger 
in the time of Akbar was paid from four to five and a half 
dams or, say, on the average five dams. According to the 
Tanjore inscriptions a head peon was paid one and two-thirds 
akJcas per day. If five dams be taken as equivalent to 
1-| alckas, we do not find any rise in the wages of the peon. 
The wages of a carpenter in the sixteenth century a.d. were 
from three to seven dams or on the average about five dams. 
The wages of a carpenter in the eleventh century a.d. were 
from one and a half to two and a half aJckas, or on the average 
two akkas (== six dams) per day. 

Thus it is clear from the tables of wages and prices that 
wages rose according to the rise in prices. Whatever opinion 
may be formed about the economic condition of the labouring 
classes in the sixteenth century a.d., the same will apply 
to their condition during the Hindu period. Mr. Moreland 
has already shown that the economic condition of the poor 
classes in the time of Akbar was not satisfactory. Their 
standard of living was very low. There was no furniture 
or other articles of comfort in their poor cottages. They were 
no better ofi in the Hindu period. The social organization 
prevailing in the Hindu period suited the upper classes very 
well ; but its efiect on the poor was very bad. 

Take, for instance, the wages paid to a day labourer in 
the early Hindu period. All authorities agree that it was 
about two-thirds pam^ a day. After full consideration of the 
prices of food-stuff s and of the allowances made to a day 
labourer, it appears to me that this was little more than 
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sufficient to furnish food, clothes, and other necessities to 
an average family containing, say, four or five members. 
Perhaps the other adult members of the family had also 
to labour for their living. 

There is no doubt that in the time of the Jdtahas the 
purchasing power of a copper fmm was very high. One- 
fourth of a copper papa was quite sufficient at that time to 
fiimisli a good meal to a day labourer. The daily wage paid 
to an unskilled labourer varied between half and one pana. 
According to an inscription connected with the Kdkandda- 
votM-m-mahdmJidra Amarakardava, the son of Udana, gave 
twenty-five ddndms in order to provide daily meals for ten 
monks and oil for two perpetual lamps.^ As in those days the 
interest on one dlndra sufficed to supply enough oil for a 
perpetual lamp, two dmaras may be deducted from the above 
amoimt as representing the cost of the two oil lamps, and 
the remaining twenty-three ddndras may be regarded as the 
sum required for feeding ten monies. Taking the rate of 
interest as fifteen per cent, and the dlndra of the inscription 
as equal to sixteen silver pa'^as, the daily interest on twenty- 
three dmaras would come to approximately 2*5 silver mdsahas, 
or copper panas. Dividing 2*5 by ten, the allowance would 
come to a quarter of a silver mdsaha per monk.^ The amount 
granted for the monthly stipend of a monk registered in the 
Painidu-lena caves of bTasik is one padihaJ^ In inscription 
iSfo. 12 of the same place the amount recorded is a little less.'* 
If we take the padiha as equivalent to a silver pana, the daily 
allowance per monk comes approximately to half a silver 
mdsaJca or half a copper pana^ or just double the former amount 
(quarter of a silver mdsaha). If the padiha of the inscriptions 

' 1 Chapter IV, p. 102, Note 3. 

2 By acc€a>ting the dmiim as equal to 32 silver pmias the allowance per 
monk comes to | silver fmsaha or copper pana per day. 

» Chapter IIlI p. 04, Note 1. 

Civarlka so|asaka pa|iko ca maseiitukaie (No. 15) ; Civarika varasaka 
gimhisii padiko mase (No. 18) ; Civarika solasaka padiko mase ca ufcukale 
(No. 21), (Arch. Surv., voL v.) (Quoted in the El,, vol. viii. No. 8..p. 83.) 
Bomb. Gaz., voL xvi, p. 574. 
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be held to be the same as the padiha, or four copper pams, the 
daily allowance per head comes approximately to one-eighth 
silver mdsaka or one-eighth copper pana, exactly half of the 
said amount. According to Kautalya the allowance (bhakta) 
given to watchmen, slaves and labourers shall be in proportion 
to the amount of work done by them. One prastha of rice, 
pure and unsplit, one-fourth part of supa, and clarified butter 
or oil equal to one-fourth part of $upa will suffice to form one 
meal of an Arya. One-sixth prastha of supa for a man 
and half the above quantity of oil will form one meal for a man 
of low caste {avara). The same rations less by one-fourth 
the above rations for children.’' ^ These allowances may be 
tabulated as follows : — 



TABLE NO. 

XXV 


For an Ari/a. 

Prastha. 

For an A vara . 

Prastha. 

Rice 

1 

Rice 

1 

Sizpa 


Supa 


Salt 

' <5 4: 

Salt 


Butter or oil . 

tV 

Butter or oil . 

bV 


It has already been stated that the wages of unskilled 
labourers do not show any remarkable variation. They moved 
between half and one pana a day. We shall probably not be 
far wrong if we accept the prices as found from the Tanjore 
inscriptions as being seven times higher than those which 
prevailed in the early Hindu period. The price of the best 
husked rice according to the Table No. XIV was five copper 
panas per maund. As the prastha weight used for distributing 
allowances to servants was equal to one and seven-eighths 
avoirdupois pounds, the price of one prastha of rice conies to 
two mdsakas approximately. As the price of supa and rice 
was not very different, ‘5 mdsaka may be taken as the price 

^ Saiida-vata-gopala'dasa-karmakarebhyo yathapurusa-parivapam bliak- 
taip karyat. {Kau. p, 118.) 

Akharida-pari.4uddhanaip va tandulanaip prastbam, caturbhagas supah, 
supa-§oda4o lavanasyaip^ah, catobbagas sarpi^ab tailasya va ekam arya- 
bbaktam. Puipsab ^a^bhagas supab, ardbasnebam avarapam. Padonaip 
sMpam. Ardhaip balanam. (Ibid., p. 96; see also Kau. A Englisb 
translation, p. 112.) 
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of sufa. Butter was twelve times dearer than rice ; so 
1*3 copper mdsahas would not be an unreasonable price for 
oiie-sixteentlipmstfia of butter. Thus the total cost wouldcome 
to 3*8 mdsalcas (2 + 1*3 +*5). We may add half a mdsaka 
to cover the cost of miscellaneous articles such as wood, 
spices, vegetables, etc. "We cannot be very far wrong if we 
calculate the allowances mentioned by Kautalya for an Arya 
and an Avara as equivalent in coin to four and a half and 
four mdsakas respectively. This conclusion is corroborated by 
a very important sentence in the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya, 
namely, sasthirvetanasijddhakam hrtvd Mranydmirupam 
bhaktmn huryat} which means that those servants who 
are paid sixty copper panas a month should be paid in kind 
in time of financial difficulty at the fixed rate of one ddhaka 
of food to a copper pana. As one ddhaka was equal to four 
prasthas, the price of one prastha, according to the above 
sentence of the Artha-mstra of Kautalya, comes to one- 
fourth of a copper pana or, say, four copper mdsakas. 

It has already been concluded that the kalanjti of the 
Southern Indian inscriptions is the same as the 7iiska 
of Bhaskara, and the purchasing power of seven of them 
was equal to that of one dmdra of the Gupta inscriptions. 
It is rather interesting to notice that inscription No. 1 of 
Rajakesaxi Varman, dated a.b. 1000, records the grant of 
200 kalanjus of gold, and says that from the interest of the 
amount twelve Brahmapas should be fed before the god for 
an unlimited time. They were to be provided with one 
dldJcku of clarified butter, five dishes of curry, five ulakku of 
curds, two areca-nuts and betel-leaves. The amount was 
understood to be sufficient to provide something also for the 
cooks and those who fetched firewood.^ As the rate of interest 


^ Alpa-ko^at ktipya-pasii-k!?etriioi dadyat ; alpam ea hiranyam. . . . 
Eteiia blirtinam ca vidya-karmabhyam bhakta-vetena-visesam ca kiiryat . 
tSa§tiii-v6tanasyadiiakarii krtva biraijyanurux>am bhaktam kuryat. 
(Kau, Aftfm.y p. '249.) This senteace has been incorrectly interpreteil 
in the English translation. 

2 m., vol.livNo. 
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in the Taiijore district was twelve and a half per cent, the 
annual interest on 200 Jcalanjus would come to twenty-five 
kalanjus. Dividing this by twelve, we get f f Icalanjus as the 
amount per head. If we multiply by 256 and divide the 
resultant by 360, we get one and a half copper panas as the 
daily food allowance. Multiplying again by sixteen, we get 
twenty-four copper mdsaJcas per day. Similarly inscription 
No. 56 of Bajamahendra registers twenty halanjus for the 
provision of food and other things for one Brahmana.^ In 
this case the amount per day comes to nearly twenty-eight 
copper mdsalcas. Inscription No. 45 of Mahavali Vanaraya 
records the same amount of twenty halanjus for one daily 
offering to a god, which means in other words one good daily 
meal to a Brahmana.^ Inscription No. 8 of Kampavarman 
records a grant of 400 hddi of paddy to provide daily food 
for two Brahmanas ; and the annual interest on those 400 
hddis is given in the inscription as 100 Jcddis.^ As six kadis 
were equal to one kalam, and the value of two kalams was 
one kdsu or twelve akkas, the 100 kadi of paddy would be 
equal in money value to 100 akkas. Dividing 100 akkas by 
360, and multiplying by seven, the daily amount allotted 
for two Brahmanas comes to 1*9 copper panas per day. 
Inscription No. 8 of Eavivarman of Kerala records that the 
king gave 100 panas (silver ?) per annum as wages to each of 
his soldiers.^ On dividing this by 360 and multiplying by 
sixteen, the wage per day comes to four and four-ninths 
coppei: pa^as. From all these records it is clear that four 
to five copper mdsakas suflS.ced to provide for one day in 
the early Hindu period, and one and a half copper panas 
in the eleventh century a.d. A day labourer earning 
two-thirds of a copper pana, or, say, twelve mdsakas in 

> Ibid., Ho. 65, p. 113. 

2 Ibid., Ho. 45, p. 97. 

3 Ibid., Ho. 8, p. 13. 

vol. iY,.p. 150. ; 

Bhattebbyab purato'tra raipga uypateb paipca^ate sak^iriab pratyekaiii 
pratibayanaiii pana-^atan datum prati§tbaiii vyadhat. (Line 7.) 
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tlie fifth century a.d., or two-thirds of an akka in the eleventh 
century a.d. could feed himself without any difficulty. If the 
family (in the fifth century a.d.) consisted of four to five 
members, and each ate two meals a day, it would have 
cost them about two panas a day. As the wage of a day 
labourer was at most about one pana a day, it seems likely 
that the other adult members of his family also worked in 
order to earn something. At all events it must be clear 
that the standard of comfort among the labouring classes 
was very low. 

IL The Standard of Living of Labour 

x4.ccording to the Mahdhhdmta the people belonging to the 
sudra class should not be allowed to make money and become 
rich. They should only wear worn-out clothes thrown away 
by the upper classes. They should not leave the service of 
their master, even when they were not paid their wages. 
In time of financial trouble they should support their 
employer, because everything possessed by them in reality 
belonged to their master.^ It appears from what Kautalya 
writes that serfs, slaves and landless labourers working for 
the king were provided with food and clothes in lieu of wages, 
and were given the petty sum of one and a quarter copper 
paTias a month for pocket expenses.^ House servants had to 
follow their master, carrying their umbrellas, shoes and 
other things,^ just as at the present day. These poor landless 
labouring classes, according to Manu, were born only to 

^ ^udra etan paricaret trin varnan aniisuyaka^ | Samcayain^ ca na 
kiirvita Jatu sudra kathaiiicana. {MaMbMrata, Santiparvan, adhyaya 
59, 4!oka 32.) 

Adharyani visinjani vasanani dvijatibhik ] Sudrayaiva pradeyani tasya 
dbama-dhanam hi tat. (Ibid., 41oka 36.) 

^udrena tu na liatavyo bharta kasyariicid apadi. (Ibid., sloka 38.) 

Atirekena bharta vyo bharta dravya-parik§aye | Na hi svam asti sudrasya 
bhartr-harya-dhano hi sab. (Ibid., sloka 39.) 

^ San^a-vata-gopala- dasa-karmakarebhyo yathapurusa-pafivapani 
hhaktapi knryat. Sapada-papikain masam dadyat. (Kau, Artha.^, -p.lis:) 

® Ausiram upanad vyajanam ca | Yatamayani deyani stdraya paricarine. 
fentiparvan, adhyaya 59, lloka 35.) 
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work for the upper classes, and could not be made free even 
with the sanction of their own master.^ According to the 
Narada-smHi there were three kinds of labourers, namely 
those serving in the army, those performing agricultural 
work, and those carrying loads from one place to another 
place. The first class were considered the highest, and the 
last the lowest.^ Skilled soldiers were placed by Kautalya 
in the grade of writers and accountants ^ ; and their position 
in society was equal to that of village headmen or village 
servants {grdma-hhiakas). Soldiers coming from Kurmksetra, 
Matsya, Pancala, Surastra, etc., were considered to be 
superior,^ and were perhaps more highly paid. In time of 
war the crops were destroyed, cattle driven away, houses 
burned, and the villagers captured by an enemy were sold 
as slaves. The number of slaves was increased from time to 
time by the addition of persons who sold themselves to meet 
their obligations to creditors or the fines imposed by govern- 
ment officials. The law-book of Narada enumerated fifteen 
different varieties of slaves.® 

The standard of living of these poor labouring classes can 

^ Vai?ijyam karayed vaisyam . . . dasyam sudraiu dvijanmaiiam, 410. 
Sudram tu karayed dasyam krltam akritam eva va | Basyayaiva hi srsto'sau 
brahmanasya svayambhuva. 413. 

Na svamina nisr^^to’pi sudro dasyad vimucyate ] Nisargajam hi tat tasya 
kas tasmat tad apohati. 414. {Manu-srnrth viii.) 

y Bhrtakastrividho jneyouttamomadhyamo'dhamah 1 Sakti-bhaktyanu- 
rupa syM e^am karma^raya. bhrtih. 22. 

Uttamas tv ayiidhiyo’tra madhyamas tu kr§ibalah | Adhamo bharavahah 
syad ity €§a trividhafi matah. 23. (Narada-smrti, p. 145.) 

® Silpavantah padatah sahkhyayaka-lekhakadi-varsah pailea-satah* 
(Kau. Artha., 1 ^. 24:S.) 

^ Kuruk§6trains ca matsyams ca pahcalail siirasenakan | Blrghan 
laghupis caiva naran agramke§u yojayet. {Manu-smrti^ vi, 193.) 

® Jagbanya-karma-bhajas tu sesa dasas tripancakai.1, 25. 

Grhe jatas tatha krito labdho d%ad upagatah i 
Anakalabhrto loke ahitah svamina ca yah. 26. 

Mok§ito mahatas carnat prapto yuddhat pane jitah I 
Tavaham ity upagatah pravrajyavasitah krtab. 27. 

Bhaktadasasi ca vijneyas tathaiva vadavahrtah 1 
¥ikreta catmanah ^astre dasah pAncadaia smytah. 28. 

ed. Jolly, pp. 146'-7.) 
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be judged from the Harsa-canta of Bana, wherein he writes 
that at the time of Harsa’s march against the enemy “ a 
cloud of dust was raised by bands of running foragers with 
loins a mass of fodder bundles and grey with chaS, sickles 
swinging from one part of their ancient saddles, loose dirty 
blankets made of bits of old wool and dangling in tatters, 
torn jerkins presented by their master/’ ^ 

Forced labour was one of those cruel and immoral customs 
that injuriously affected the position of the poor. Kautalya 
gives it his sanction, and seems to have regarded it as the 
lawful privilege of government servants and the land-owning 
classes. His Artha-sdstra is full of passages which show that 
forced labour (vispi) was considered a rightful custom.^ Even 
important religious sects like the Buddhists and Jains did 
not raise their voice against it. 

From land grants it would appear that forced labour 
was considered to be one of the privileges which a king 
could bestow. A large number of land grants mention clearly 
that the land was given with the right to occasional forced 
labour (sotpadyamdna-visti) Sometimes families of potters 
and other industrial classes were assigned to the grantees. 

When a king visited a village, poor people had to work 
hard to supply the provisions demanded by him. Even 
the nobles and rich inhabitants were not exempt. It is recorded 
in an inscription that the Mahasamantadhipati Santivarman 
sent a messenger with the order that a supply of grass 
is wanted for our troops and elephants ” ; and they supplied 
it.*^ It appears from the liarm-cmita of Bana that the 

^ Anyatra samgliaso ghasikair busa-dhuH-dhusarita-ghasa-jaia-jalakita- 
Jaghanais ca pura^a-paryanaika-desa-dolayamana-datraisca sirnorna-sakala- 
s itMla-malina-mala-kiitbais ca prabhu-prasadikrta-piitita-pataceara- 
calaccolaka-dliaribhls ca dhavamanair uddhuyamana-dhuli-patalam. 
{Harsa-carita^ p. 238.) 

2 Banda-vigti-karavadhaib (p. 48) ; Kosa-visti-dravya-dkanya-rasa* 
vrddhir bbavatiti. (Ibid.), etc. {Kau* Artha.) 

2 Sotpadyania (T*^) na-vci^tikam (WI., vol, xi, p. 81) ; 

Sotpadyamana-vi^itib (ibid., p. 177) ; 

Sotpadyamana-vi^tika (ibid., voi iv, p. 80, liaes 61-2). 

* Ibid., vol. xi, p. 6. 
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inliabitants, whether rich or poor, were very badly oS when 
the king marched through a village against a rival king. 
He thrillingly describes the feelings and troubles of the 
villagers by saying that "'there poor unattended nobles, 
overwhelmed with the toil and worry of conveying their 
provisions upon fainting oxen provided by wretched village 
householders and obtained with dfficulty, themselves grasping 
their domestic appurtenances, were grumbling as follows : 
" Only let this one expedition be gone and done with.’ "Let 
it go to the bottom of hell.’ " An end to this world of thirst.’ 

‘ Good luck to this servitude of ours. ’ " Good-bye to this 

camp, the pinnacle of all unpleasantness.’ .... Here, with 
cries of ‘ The labour is ours, but when pay-time comes some 
other rascals will appear village servants, set to scare on 
the feeble oxen tripping at every step, were indiscriminately 
badgering the whole body of nobles.” ^ 

Besides the landless labourers, there were other classes 
connected immediately with the land. The upavdsas (i.e. 
temporary inhabitants) in villages were obliged to accompany 
the village headman {grdmika) on his rounds ; if they failed 
to do so, they were fined one and a half parias for each yojanaJ^ 
They cultivated lands granted them for short periods. They 
could not be dispossessed at the sowing season.^ The position 
of Icsetrihas and JcarsaJcas is not clear. Both words are used 


^ Kvacid asahayaii^ kl©^arjita-kugrama“kTitumbi-sai:p.pa(iita-sidat-saura- 
bheya-sambala-samvahanayasa vegagata-saniyogaih svayaip gyhita-gyho- 
paskaranaib ‘ iyam eka kathanacid dandayatra yatu. Yatu pataia-talam 
tr^na-bhuter abhavanib* Bbavatu ^ivam. Svasti sarva-dulikba-kUtaya 
katakaya* iti dtirvidha-kula-putrakair nindyamanam. (Harsa-carita, 
p. 236 ; see English translation, p. 207.) 

Kvacit ’kle^o'smakam' phala-kale’nya eva vitab samnpa-sthasyanta' iti 
mukharaih pade pade patataip durbala-balivardanam niyuktaib khetane 
kheta-cetakaib khedyamana-samvibhakta-kulaputra-lokam. (Ibid., p. 237, 
English translation, p. 208.) 

® Gramaithena gramikam vrajantam npavasab paryayepanugaccheyur 
ananugacchantab panardhapanikam yojanam dadeyuh. (Kau. Artha., 
p. 171 .)' ^ ■ ' ■ ' : ’ 

® Ksetrikasyaksipatab ksetram tipavasasya va tyajato bijakale dvada- 
4apano dandab, anyatra dosopanipataviiahyebhyab. (Ibid.) 
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in the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya for cultivators.^ It appears 
that many persons of the trading class purchased small areas 
of land in the villages and rented them to ardlia-sltdkas on 
condition that they would give them half the produce,- 
a system which has continued down to modern times.® 
Kutumbms seem to have been people belonging to the 
professional classes, who cultivated land as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood. Kielhorn understood them to be only serfs."^ 
In reality their main professions were oil-pressing, the manu- 
facture of various articles, washing, etc. At the same time, 
as a subsidiary profession, they grew vegetables, flowers, 
fruits, etc. The position of these people in society can be 
judged from the Kharapatan plates of Eattaraja, wherein 
he assigned the families of oilmen, gardeners, washermen, etc., 
to his teacher as retinue,® Narada defines a hutumhiha as 
a servant, enjoying the position of housekeeper in a wealth}^ 
family.® Some of these professional classes were considered 
to be impure, as in modern times. As to the sira-vdhahas of 
the BrJiaspati-smrti, they were perhaps people who cultivated 

^ Kar^akasya gramam abhyapetyakurvato grama evatyayarp haret. 
Karmakarane karma-vetana-dyigunam hiranyadanam pratyairisa-dviguiiaiii 
bliak. 9 ya”peya-dane ca pravahane^u dvigunam am!§am dadyat. {Ibid., 

p. 173.) 

Tasyakaraije va samahartr-piini§a grisme kar^akai^am udvapam 
karayeyuli. (Ibid., p. 242.) 

Kaa'ma-kalanurupam asambbasita-vetanara. Karijakas sasyanara, gopa* 
lakas sarpi^am . . . labbeta, (Ibid., p. 183.) 

2 Abitaaya iiagnas tapaBapi danda-pre!?aiiam atikramanam ca strinairi 
mfdya-iiasa-karam. (Ibid., p. 182.) 

^ “ The people also who engage in this cultivation for a share have in 
general two or three bigahs, for which they pay rent, and employ their 
leisure time in cultivating land for their neighbours for one-half of the 
produce, on which account they are called adhiyars ( = ardlia-hara), or half 
people.” (Buchanan’s Accouyit of Dinajpur (1832), pp. 234-5.) 

4 vol. iii,' No. 44. 

® Darika kutu(inba)m ca. Tailikakutumvam(mbam) 1, malakara kutum- 
vam(inbam) 1, Kiimbhakara kutumvam(mbam) 1, rajaka-kutiimvain 
(mbam) I . . , {El., vol. iii. No. 40.) 

® Arthe^v adhikirto yah syat kutumbasya tathopari | So’pi karmakaro 
jneyah sa ca kauUimbikab smrtab. {Ndrada-a?nrH,p»l4:Q.) 

Karmanta-ksetra-vatena va kutumbinani slmanami ' sthapayet. (Kmi* 
Artha,, p. 56.) 
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slra lands. According to Wilson’s Glossary, slra is '' a name 
applied to the lands in a village wHch are cultivated by the 
hereditary proprietors or village zamindars themselves as 
their own especial share, either by their own labourers and 
at their own cost, or by tenants at will, not being let in lease 
or farm ” (p. 485, s.v. Sir, Seer). Thus, perhaps the slm- 
mhahas of the Brhaspati-smrti were tenants-at-will, who 
cultivated the landholder’s own land for a share of the 
produce. They were entitled to one-third of the produce, if 
they cultivated the fields at their own expense ; otherwise, 
being furnished with food, clothes and other necessaries by the 
estate-owner, they were allowed to take only one-fifth share 
of the produce.^ These sira lands in the time of Kautalya 
were perhaps called sUd, When these lands were very 
extensive a supervisor was appointed called sltddhyahsa. 
Unfortunately the status and duties of this person have been 
wholly misinterpreted by some writers. He had to employ 
slaves, labourers, and prisoners (daTida-pratihartr) to sow the 
seed, and to see that the work of the above men shall not 
suffer on account of any want of ploughs {harsa^a-yantra) 
and other necessary instruments or of bullocks. Nor shall 
there be any delay in procuring to them the assistance of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, borers {medaka), rope-makers, as 
well as those who catch snakes, and similar persons 
When the crops were ripe he had to arrange for the reaping 
and removal.^ Income derived from slid (swa) lands was 

i Tribhagam panca-bhagam va grbiTLiyat sira-vahakab 1 Bhaktacchada- 
bhitab sirad bhagain grbnita paneamam. Jata-sasyat tri-bhagam tu 
grhpiyad atbabbrtal^ | Bbaktacchada-bbrfco by anna- vastra-danenapo.?itali, 
{BThaspati-smrti.) ( Yajnavalhi/a-smrtif Vyavahara, prakarana 16, p. 253.) 

^ Bahu-hala-parikpstayam sva-bbuman dasa-karmakara-danda-prati> 
kartybbir vapayet. Kar§ana-yantropakarana-balivardais caisam asaiigani 
karayet. Ktobbis ca karmara-kuttaka-medaka-rajjuvartaka-sarpagrabad- 
ibM^ ca, Tegaip karma-pbala-vinipate tafc-pbala-banam daijcjab- {Kau, 
p. 115, English translation, p. 138.) 

Yatbakalaip ca sasyadi jatam jatarp prare^ayet ] Na ksetre sthapayet 
kincit palaiam api pa^iditab. . > - Kbalasya prakaran kniyan man(iaiante 
samasritan | Anagnikas sodaka^ ca kbale synb parikarminalj. {Ka%, Artha,, 
p.H8.) 
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also called The overseer (sltddhyaksa) was allowed 

1,000 panas a month to defray all expenses, as well as to 
maintain himself.^ The sandas (watchmen), vdtas (connected 
with the gardens or the growing of vegetables), go-fdlas 
(cowherds), ddsas (slaves), and harma-karas (labourers), when 
employed for the cultivation of slra lands were provided 
wdth food and clothes, and were paid a nominal sum of one 
and a quarter panas a month.-*^ According to Manu labourers, 
carpenters and artisans had to work free once a month for 
the estate-owner (rdjan).^ Owing to this the cultivation of 
Sira lands was done very economically. 

Even in those days landowners were tenacious of their 
rights. Kautalya says : — No ascetic other than a vdna- 
prastJia (forest-hermit), no company other than the one of 
local birth (sajdtddaiiyas sangliah), and no guilds of any 
kind other than local co-operative guilds (samutthdyikdd 
anyas samaydnubandhaJi) shall find entrance into the villages 
of the kingdom. Nor shall there be in villages buildings 
(sdldh) intended for sports and plays. Nor, in view of pro- 
curing money, free labour, commodities, grains and liquids 
in plenty, shall actors, dancers, singers, drummers, buffoons 
(mg-jimna) and bards (kuMlava) make any disturbance to 
the work of the villagers ; for helpless villagers are always 
dependant and bent upon their fields He adds, further, that 

^ Sitadhyak.sopanitat sasya-varpakas slta. (Ibid., p. 93.) 

^ Kartantika-naimittika-mauhurfcika-pauranika-suta-magadhah puru- 
liita-purii^as sarvadhyaksaA ca sahasrab- (Ibid., 247.) 

® Sanda-vata-gopala-dasa-karmakarebbyo yathapurusa-parivapani bhak- 
tam Imryat. Sapada-panikaiqQ masam dadyat. K.armanurupam karubhyo 
bhakta-vetanam. (Ibid., p. 118.) 

P’ Karukan Mlpinas caira sudrams catmopajivinab | 

Ekaikam karayet karma masi masi mahipatib* 138. (Manu, vxi.) 

^ Vanaprastbad anyab pravrajita-bbavah sajatad anyab sangbas samut- 
thayakad anyas samayannbandho va nasya janapadam upaniveseta. Na 
tatrarama-vibararthab salas syub. 

; ■Nata-nartana-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-kusilava va na karma vighnai|i 
kurynb ; nirasrayat¥ad gramanaip ksetrabhiratatvac ca puru^iaparn, kosa» 
vi^ti-dravya-dbanya-rasa-vrddbir bbavatiti. 

(Kau, Artlm,, p. 48 ; English translation, pp. 5i--2.) 
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“ commodities shall never be sold where they are grown or 
manufactured. When minerals and other commodities are 
purchased from mines, a fine of 600 jpanas shall be imposed. 
When flowers or fruits are purchased from flower or fruit 
gardens, a fine of fifty-four fanas shall be imposed. When 
vegetables, roots, bulbous roots are purchased from vegetable 
gardens, a fine (of) fifty-one and three-quarter jpanas shall be 
imposed. When any kind of grass or grain is purchased 
from a field, a fine of fifty-three fanas shall be imposed.’' ^ 

The share of produce, taxes, fines and other dues were 
actually collected by samantas (estate-owners) and not by 
the ' king ’ or ruler of the country {desa), as generally under- 
stood hitherto. According to Manu vegetables, fruit, etc., 
should be supplied to them by the cultivators every day ; 
and artisans, labourers, etc., were to work for them once a 
month entirely free.^ It appears that the number of dues 
levied gradually increased. According to a Prakrta grant 
of the Pallava king ^ivaskandavarman these dues were 
not less than eighteen in number. The economic condition 
of the village people can be realized from the tradition that 
milk, grass, firewood, vegetables and so forth had to be 
furnished gratis by the villagers to royal officers and their 
servants. With a view to saving a donee from these trouble- 
some dues ^ivaskandavarman ordered that ''this garden in 
Chillerkakodumka, which belongs to the Brahmanas, (is to 
be) free from taxes . • . free from the taking of sweet and 
sour milk . . . free from troubles about salt and sugar, 

^ Jati-bhumi^u ca panyanam avilcrayah. Khanibhyo dbatu-panya 
danei?u ?atchatam atyayah. Pu^pa-phala-vatebbyati pu^pa-phaladane 
catuspanca^at-panodandab- Sandebhyah ^aka-mula-kandadane padonam 
dvipanea^at-papo dandah. K§etrebbyas sarva-sasyadane tripancasat- 
panab. {Kau. Artha., p. 113 ; English translation, pp. 135-6.) 

2 Yat kiilcid api varsasya dapayet kara-saipjnitam I 

Vyavabarena jivantaip raja rastre prthag janam. 136. 

Karnkan ^ilpina^ caiva iudraip^ oatmopajivinab 1 

Ekaikaip karayet karma masi masi mahipatib. 139. {Manu-smfts vii.) 

Kukkuta-sukaram ardbarn dadyat. K^ndra-pasavas sad-bbagam. 

Go-mabisa^vatara-kbarostra6 ca dasa-bbagam. {Kau. Artha.^ p. 243.) 
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free from taxes, forced labour . . free from the taking of 
the oxen in succession, free from the talcing of grass and 
wood, free from the taking of the vegetables and flowers ; with 
these and other immunities of the eighteen kinds it must be 
exempted and caused to be exempted by the inhabitants of 
the province, by the inhabitants of Apitti and by the inhabi- 
tants of CMlIerkakodumka 

Owing to these impositions the tenants and cultivators 
must have been nearly as miserable as the landless labourers. 
There is no doubt, however, that the economic condition 
of the upper and privileged classes (sdnmitas) wtis quite 
different. They w^ere the real owners of their estates, and 
enjoyed many sovereign powers over them. It appears 
probable that the right of ownership over forests, fisheries and 
mines also originally belonged to them. The development 
of such rights may be illustrated by the dues and taxes 
collected at the present day estate owners in Oudh from 
their tenants.^ 

The abundance of natural products, the scarcity of the 


^ Akara-yollaka- vinesi-kimttavasam adudha»dadhi-gahanam arattkasam- 
vinayikain alonagulacchobhani akaravetthikomjallam aparam parabaiivad- 
dagalianam atanakatthagahanam akaritaka-saka-pupliagahanam evamildl 
kebi attbarasa jati pariharebi. (ii?/., voL i, p. 6.) 

® The following dues and taxes realized by landow’^ners from their tenants 
and sub-tenants in Oudh may be cited ; — 1, Najara dasaliara, 2, Najara 
hoi! ; 3, Najara rani-sahiba ; 4, Sara khatiyavana ; 5, Hatbiyavana ; 6, 

Ghndavana ; 7, Mutaravana ; 8, Latiyavana ; 9, Najara darvilra ; 10, Canda 
numalAa; 11, Rakiima sarakari j 12, Sagiina ; 13, Nulcsana rasani ; 

14, Harajana ; lo, Bbemta ; 16, Taka bird; 17, Nacavana ; 18, Cara! ; 
19, Cirai ; 20, Lona ; 21, Pamsa ; 22, Kbasi kamari ; 23, Carasa; 24, Cadha 
mandira ; 2o, Ugabani card; 26, Ugahani rasa; 27, Kuta maliiid ; 28, 
Phasila ama ; 29, Kataliala ; 30, Vera; 31, Ugahani tarakar! ; 32, Kali 
mirca, dliania, lahasuna, pyaja, etc.; 33, Tamakhu ; 34, Kbaira supar! ; 
35, Lakad! ; 36, Ladliia ; 37, Tattu ; 38, Ganjavana ; 39, Sala-mala 
vevaki ; 40, Canda ; 41, Pbasai ; 42, Mara! ; 43, Salabi ; 44, Iva pas! ; 
45, Tini ; 46,411511; 47, Simka ; 48, Bakavata ; 49, Bada; 50, Hakamala- 
kand; 51,Vydlia; 52, Munilia-dikhdi ; 53,.Sinihddd; 54, Kikavitl; 55, Gund; 
56, Pana ; 57, Kiiipbadd.(Banihani or Petha) ; 58, Eativa ; 59, Koibu 60, 
.Valahari ; 61, Cankfddri ; 62, Matt! ; 63, Remhu ; 64, &rd 65, Ldha ; 

66, Caliarruma; 67, Cithada ; 68, ; Tdmiraeaha ; 69, ■ Boiiapatarl; , 70, 

M 
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metals and the causes aforesaid made it impossible for the 
village people to build stone and brick houses. Thatching 
grass seems to have been obtainable free by the villagers, 
and wood was very cheap. The cost of building a cottage 
in a village may be realized from the fines assessed for damaging 
a wall. According to Kautalya, causing damage to a wall 
of another man's house by knocking shall be fined three panas; 
breaking open or demolishing the same shall be fined six 
panas, besides the restoration of the wall." ^ 

Villagers and townspeople were in constant danger of fire.^ 
All lands of preventive measures were in force. There was 
a strong government order that kindling of fire shall be 
prohibited during the two middle -most parts of day time, 
divided into four equal parts during the summer. . . . Masters 
of houses may carry on cooking operations outside their 
houses, . . . Those who work by fire (blacksmiths) shall 
all live together in a single locality. Each house-owner shall 


Tamina ; 71, Hamdiya, gagari; 72, Cumgi; 73, Utarai ; 74, Dudha ; 
75, Bah!,' 76, Ghi ; 77, Umta ; 78, Dharavana ; 79, Kilika syaiu ; 

80, Daval (Saraba) ; 81, Camda aspatala ; 82, Camda madarasa ; 83, Dal* 
aiya ; 84, Jhaua ; 85, Tukam ; 86, Vyana ; 87, Juta ; 88, Muciyavana ; 
89, Citthi ; 90, Guiiil ; 91, Nimakari ; Khan binavala ; 92, Siiiigan ; 
93, Rarpgal ; 94, Suta ; 95, Palahga ; 96, I^oharai ; 97, Bac^a dina ; 
98, Camda kavi; 99, Hari; 100, Khela tamasa ; 101, Dhunakai ; 102, 
Biiita ; 103, Haka uparahati ; 104, Tumandari ; 105, Mumja patavaja ; 
106, Gaipdara ; 107, Imaii ; 108, Khinm ; 109, Kaseru ; 110, Jalapana ; 
111, Mithai batasa ; 112, Vayai (Pamdidari) ; 113, Bajai ; 114, Muipdana, 
chedana, etc. ; 115, Ghatavahi ; 116, BamsavaM ; 117, Amaruda, Nimbu- 
etc. ,* 118, Bhasida ; 119, MamakhI or Goipda ; 120, Samana taiiukedari ; 
121, Thathavata ; 122, Ghata ; 123, Katha ; 124, Punni ; 125, Mahati ; 
126, Mukhiya girl ; 127, Patavaragiri ; 128, Bhusa vgahani ; 129, Cauki, 
dari; 130, Bhujai; 131, Karabi ; 132, Payala ; 133, Najaradasti ; 134, 
Lakatha Bajara ; 135, Kaipdi; 136, Machali ; 137, Haka malikana ; 

138, Gudaitl; 139, Sahanagi; 140, Aphara ; 141, Tavlai; 142, Begari ; 
143, Begara hukkama ; etc. 

^ Para-kudyam abMghatena k§obbayatas tripapo dapd^h* 
Chedana-bhedane ^atpanab pratikaras ca. 

{Kau. Artha,, p. 196 ; English translation, p. 240.) 

® Daivany a^tau mahabhayani — agnir udakaip . . . raksaipsiti. 

Tebhyo janapadaip rak^et. {Kau> Artha», 207 .} 
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ever be present (at night) at the door of his own house 
(Kau. Artlia.y Eng. trans., pp. 176-7). Besides these measures 
everyone was obliged to give help when a fire broke out, 
and the man who set a house or a village on fire was thrown 
into the same fire.^ Villagers were to sleep outside their 
houses in sunimer, and to observe all kinds of preventive 
measures.^ Natural and economic forces were so powerful 
against the making of stone or brick houses in villages that 
the idea had seldom struck anyone at that period. Even in 
modern times in the Bijrior district economic causes, combined 
with the cheapness of thatch and bamboos, deter the villagers 
from changing their thatched huts into brick houses. Babur 
also observed that ‘‘ in Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns 
indeed, are depopulated and set up in a moment ! If the 
people of a large town, one inhabited for years even, flee 
from it, they do it in such a w^ay that not a sign or trace of 
them remains in a day or a day and a half. On the other hand, 
if they fix their eyes on a place in which to settle, they need 
not dig water-courses or construct dams because their crops 
are all rain-grown, and as the population of Hindustan is 
unlimited, it swarms in. They make a tank or dig a 'well ; 
they need not build houses or set up walls — /cte- grass 
abounds, wood is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway 
there is a village or a town T’ 

Further, it appears that the system of drainage in towns and 
villages was primitive. The sullage water from the houses 


^ Agni-pratikaram ca gri^me. Madhyamayor ahna.^ caturbhagayot. 

A^tablidgo’giu-dandah. Babir adhi^rayanam va kui^aib . . . 

Agni-jivina ekastkan vasayet. Sva-grka-pradvaregu grha-svamino 
vaseyub. . . . {Kau. Artha,, p. 145.) 

^ Pradiptam anabhidbavato grhasvamino dvadasa — papo dan dab. • . . 
Pramadad dipte^u catu^pancasat — pano dandab. (Kau. Artha., p. 145.) 

Pradipiko’gniim badbyab. (Ibid.) 

^ Grl^me babir adbisrayanam va kuryub. Pasa-muli-samgrabena — 
dhiftbita va. Nagarika-pranidhav agni-prati^edbo vyakhyatab* - • • (Ibid., 
p. 207.): : . , ' 

^ The Babur -nmmt in English [Memoirs of Babur) by A, S. Beveridge 
vol. ii, p. 488. 
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often flowed into the lanesd Bulls were set free to roam 
about, as in modern days.^ There were no arrangements for 
lighting the town at night. We have an interesting descrip- 
tion of the difficulty and danger of going about to visit friends 
at night.‘^ Although watchmen were on guard to protect 
the inhabitants from thieves,^ life seems to have been unsafe 
for those who had enemies. The popular amusements were 
gambling, dancing, drinking and resort to brothels. The royal 
quarter was regarded as particularly dangerous, especially 
in the early hours of the morning, when courtiers, attendants 
and prostitutes, often quite drunk, were wont to return to 
their honies.*^ Dogs appear to have been employed to guard 
the shops at night.® 

The followmg description by the Chinese traveller gives 
a fairly good idea of the economic condition of ancient India: — 
The towns and villages have inner gates ; the walls are 
wide and high ; the streets and lanes are tortuous, and the 
roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and the stalls 
arranged on both sides of the road with appropriate signs. 
Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners and scavengers, and 
so on, have their abodes without the city. In coming and 
going these persons are bound to keep on the left side of 
the road till they arrive at their homes. Their houses are 

^ lyami tandulodaka-pravalia rathya. Lo}ia-l\ataIia-parivartana«kr.?na- 
s§ara-krta-vise§akeva yuvaty adhikatarani sobhate bhumih. {Mrcchahatikaf 

p. 12.) 

- Nagara*catvara-vr.^abhaivaromanthayamanas ti^thami. (Ibid., p. 19.) 

® Bliava bliava ballyasi khalv andhakare masa-raM-pr^^visteva masi- 

gutikil dr!?yamanaiva prana^ta vasaatasena. (Ibid., p. 36.) 

Vitab. Ako balavan andhakarali. Tatha hi : Aloka-visala me saliasa 
timira-prave,4a-vlcchmna | Unmilitapi dr§tir nimiiitevandhakareiia. (Ibid., 
p.36.) 

* Aye pada sabda iva ma nama rak^inah. (Ibid., p. 105.) 

^ Bho na gamifjyamy anyab ko’pi prayiijyafcam. , . . Anyac caivasyam 
pradoi^a-velayam iha rajamarge ganika- vitas cetas ca raja-vailabhaii 
pnru.?al:i saipcaranti. Tasman mandukadubdhasyeva kaia>sarpasya 
muijsika ivabhimiikhapatito vadhya idanlm bhavi^yami. . . . (Ibid., p. 25.) 

® Bho vayasya apanantara-rathya-vibhage§u sukham kukkiira api 
snptab- (Ibid., p. 95.) 
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surroiiiided by low walls, and form the suburbs. The earth 
being soft and muddy, the walls of the towns are mostly 
built of brick or tiles. The towers on the walls are constructed 
of wood or bamboo ; the houses have balconies and belvederes, 
which are made of wood, with a coating of lime and mortar, 
and covered with tiles. The different buildings have the same 
form as those in China : bushes or dry branches, or tiles, 
or boards are used for covering them. The walls are covered 
with lime and mud, mixed with cow’s clung for piirity.’" 
(Beal, Si-yii~kij vol. i, pp. 73-4.) 




APPENDIX A 


The Ilulyddhydya-parisista (MS.) 

Atha mulyadhyaya-pari^i§tam. Dvatrinisat-panika gava^ catuh- 
kar,§apano varajt^* Vr§e §at kar^apanaka a.?tav anaduhi smrfcah. Dasa 
kar^apaiio dhenor asve pamca-dasaiva tu. Hiranye kar?apanaka}i paiia 
nava tathadhikah. Vastre kar^apanas chage'^taa papa dvada^avike. 
Vr?alyam atha pancasan mulyam kar§apapah smrtah. Ni^keyam pahca- 
^adeva syad gaje panca-iSataiii tu. Panca kar§apana prokta doiayam §ad 
rathe tatha. Gyhe’^tau kar§apanakas tamre kar^apapak smrtah. (tamre 
kar§e papal,i smrtah). Ttore karse’pi ca pana iti ruiilya prakalpana. 
Adhikaip kalpayen mulyaip no nyunam vittanusaratah iti mulyadhyajuih 
iti dak^ina. 

Commentary No. 1 begins : — 

Vi^ayaka ava^yadane mukhya sambhave ya . . . panca-pak$ab. 

Commentary No. 2 begins : — 

l^rbgopalaxp gopa-gopi-paritam, natva samyak sri-giirun jiva-devan. 
Mulyadhyaye bha^yam etad vidhatte gopala sri-yajiiikanam hitartham. 
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